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THE BOY’S COMPLAINT. 
Here are questions in physics and grammar 
That would puzzle you somewhat, I know; 
Can you tell what is meant by inertia ? 
Can you clearly define rain and snow ? 


Do you know there’s a valve in the bellows ? 
Can you tell why your clock is too slow ? 

Why the pendulum needs looking after ? 
Perhaps it is swinging too low. 


‘They was going up town in the evening;’’ 
Do you call that bad grammar, I say? 
I’m sure Mary Jones and her mother 
Say worse things than that every day. 


But I s’ pose ‘‘ was’’ should be in the plural, 
To agree with its old subject ‘‘ they,’’ 

According to rule,—my! I’ve lost it, 
There’s two per cent. gone right away. 


And now, only look at the parsing, 

And it will surely take in every rule, ° 
And, down at the end, more false syntax, 

With authorities given ‘in full.” 


Arithmetic? my! how I hate it, 
I’m stupid at that in the class; 

So, how in the name of creation, 
Can I be expected to pass ? 


Here’s a ten-acre lot to be fenced in, 
Here is a duty to find on some tea, 
Here’s a problem in old alligation, 
And a monstrous square-root one I see. 


Can you tell who defeated the Indians ? 
Do you know who was killed in a duel ? 

Do you know what the first tax was raised on ? 
And how some just thought it was cruel ? 


Perhaps I may pass on an average; 
If three-fourths are right I’ll get through; 
But my teacher calls such things shabby, 


So what is a poor boy to do? 
—Buffalo Express. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scnoot or twenty years ago, 
little was said or written of hygiene. To-day, the study 
of school sanitation goes hand in hand with public sani- 
tation. How to prevent and ward off the evils which 
beset our physical surroundings is the problem for sani- 
tarians and scientists to solve. How to improve the 
hygienic conditions of the school-room is the problem to 
which our attention is very properly called on every 
side. Our wisest medical men, our leading scientists, 
our ablest teachers, are busily engaged in working out a 
solution. The practical result of this agitation should be 
the enactment of laws establishing the office of medical 
inspectors of schools. We have inspectors of fish, lime, 
saleratus, pork, and kerosene; why not medical inspect- 
ors of schools ?—A. F. Blaisdell, in Providence (R. I.) 
School Report. 

Tux best thing that can happen to a boy in his career 
at school is to be brought under the dominating influ- 
ence of some teacher of towering intellect and indomit- 
able will.— Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown, Pa. 


Reaping.—Probably Socrates was the first to recog- 
nize the result of sympathetic intercourse. It is to this 
that he refers when he calls himself the midwife of men’s 
thoughts. De Quincey and Emerson both insist strongly 
on this benefit of conversation; and it was probably 
something of the same kind that Charles Lamb had in 
his mind when, after speaking of the death of several 


;|I have lost the market.” 


friends, he said: “And now, for so many parts of myself 
But such intercourse is rare. 
It is probable that it comes but seldom to any of us, 
while to many it never comes at all. Consequently we 
are obliged for the most part to go for our mental stim- 
ulus to books, which are more or less accessible to us all. 
But the amount of reading that is profitable will vary 
with each individual, since it depends upon the mind’s 


receptivity and power of assimilation. It is of less im- 
portance to read much than to read wisely and well. 
Wisely,—that is to read exclusively good authors, and 
well,—with the reasoning power, and imagination, and 
the affections awake and on the alert.—Chambers’ Jour. 


A ror VaArrety.—One of the principal aims 
of education should be the giving of flexibility, the 
“suppling,” as the horse-trainer would say, of all the 
mental powers. The human mind, as it comes into our 
hands as teachers, is naturally inclined to machine- 
work, to inertia, to stiffness. If let alone it takes that 
form, and it is our business as teachers to see to it that 
the mind is, to use a popular phrase, continually “lim- 
bered up.” And I submit, in view of these premises, 
first, that a variety of studies is needful at one time and 
at all times,—a little language, a little history, some 
natural science, some mathematics. What should we 


think of a gymnastic teacher who should spend a month 
in exercising one muscle, and then, dropping that alto- 
gether, turn his whole attention for another month to 
one other muscle ?—Anna C. Brackett. 


Scuoot Macuing Worx.—Some very reputable 
teachers can teach a subject. without knowing it. 
They mistake facility in the handling of classes, in ask- 
ing questions, and conducting recitations, for successful 


teaching. Such work is machine-work, and can only 
give machine results. The first condition of all success- 
ful teaching is knowledge of what is to be taught.— 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 


THE GREAT NEEp of our educational system to-day is 
simplification. We have made many improvements, or 
at least additions, but have withdrawn nothing to make 
room for them. We have added drawing and music, 
and we have done well; we have added the elements of 
science in some places, which was well; but where have 
we made room for them in the course already full ? 
We are now teaching too much, and too poorly. The 
main thing the young child needs is to learn to read, to 
write, and to count; and by teaching these slowly and 
surely we best secure healthy mental growth. We give 
children so much to do that they cannot either read or 
write well after two years at school, which is quite time 
enough if properly taught.—Supt. J. A. MacAlister, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Heroic Treatment. — Until more teachers 
know what teaching is and what books are for, it would 
be better to omit rules and definitions from these books 
and thereby throw teachers on their own resources. 
At any rate we would then have better teachers, be- 
cause we must have them; definitions would be evolved 
intelligently and when needed, and rules would be 
taught and learned as laws, not as directions. Let the 
old delusion that knowledge is power, a counterfeit that 
has passed current so long that it is now looked upon 
as genuine, die a quick death. Mind that knowledge 
may be power, and only when it is of the proper kind 
and obtained in the proper way.—Supt. HZ. McLough- 
lin, Wis. 

TRAINING In time has 
come for the application of a little common sense to the 
matter of education. To beget in our pupils the ability 
to speak and write good English; we condemn them to 
weary months and years of memorizing grammatical 
definitions, rules, notes, and exceptions, to be applied in 
the analysis and parsing of knotty sentences; and find- 
ing them still unable to write a passable letter or com- 
position, we compel them to memorize dreary pages of 


definitions and rules concerning invention, style, taste, 


rhetorical figures, etc., with results about the same as 
before. Achild learns to walk by walking ; a boy learns 
to skate, not by a profound study of the principles of 
gravitation and motion, but by buckling on his skates 
and striking out upon the ice. The secret of it all is 
practice. The acquisition of skill in the use of lan- 
guage is no exception. Right practice in speaking and 
writing is the only rational method of acquiring the 


ability to use good English. A closer and more intel- 
ligent following of Nature’s methods of child-training 
would greatly enhance the efficiency and usefulness of 
our schools.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


Ir a man is not to become a specialist and nothing 
more, he must have received, before entering upon his 
professional training, a culture which will have devel- 


oped and strengthened tastes and powers capable of re- 
sisting the influence of the technical school.—Hngineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. 


WHAT IS THE MISSION OF THE COMMON 
SCHOOL ? 


BY A. B. HINSDALE, 
Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE MASSES. 

The sweep of my argument is, that the State may 
take a very wide range in the educational field; that 
much will depend upon circumstances; no metes and 
bounds can be defined, save as groups of facts. But it 
is far more important that the State shall provide pri- 
mary schools and grammar schools than colleges or even 
high schools. The following statistics are an impressive 
argument: 

In 1881 there were enrolled in the primary and gram- 
mar schools of Ohio 714,819 pupils. The same year there 
were enrolled in high schools 29,939 pupils. The same 
year there were enrolled in 30 Ohio colleges 3,256 pu- 
pils, The same year there were were enrolled in 33 
preparatory schools and academies 3,814 pupils. The 
same year there were enrolled in 6 normal schools 2,953 
pupils. 

Now, it is not necessary for one to believe in mere 
numbers, or to disparage the higher education, to see 
that the heart of American education beats below the 
high-school line. Hence, I do not hesitate to declare 
that to strengthen and deepen the education of the pu- 
pils in the lower grades, — the real common schools,— 
stands first among the educational needs of the time. 
But the main question still towers above us like a 
citadel: “ What is the Mission of the Public School ?” 
Before assaulting it, let us run another parallel. Is 
there an education that all men in a free State need; 
an education that furnishes a general preparation for 
life; an education that belongs to no particular walk in 
life, but that is a pre-requisite for all walks; an educa- 
tion that does not develop particular dexterities so much 
as it develops the man who is back of dexterities, and 
is more than dexterities ; an education that extra-State 
agencies cannot furnish, in the first place, and that State 
agency can better furnish, in almost all cases, in the second 
place? If there is such an education, manifestly it lies 
within the province of the public school. Let us see if 
we can find an education that fills up this measure. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Argument is scarcely needed to show that we have 
such an education in those studies that are now pursued 
in our primary and grammar schools. The studies form 
the common platform of all education, considered in the 
technical or school sense. No matter what dexterities 
aman cultivates later; no matter what special lines of 
study he may follow; no matter what broaderand fuller 
course of study he may master; no matter what pro- 
fession he may choose or what arts cultivate, these stud- 


ies he must have. They are essential to the growth of 
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the man and to his success in life. I shall here throw 
them into three groups: 

First ; Reading, spelling, penmanship, language, and 
grammar. These studies have to do, first, with acqui- 
sition, and secondly, with expression. The pupil must 
acquire knowledge; he must be able to communicate 
his knowledge. In the earliest stage of human history 
direct observation of men and things is the only way to 
learn. In the next stage, men not only observe directly, 
but they learn from the oral teaching or tradition of 
those older or better informed than themselves. Then 
come writing and books, which are in some sense the 
most valuable source of information and training. Ina 
literary age literature becomes the great instrument of 
the school. Thus, to learn to read is the first and 
greatest of school acquisitions. It is the key to the vast 
store-house of recorded knowledge. Hence, to say of a 
man, in our society, that he cannot read, is to say of 
him that he is untaught and ignorant. Next, writing 
is the art preservative of arts; next to oral speech, it is 
the instrument of communication; older than books in 
its origin, it is later, or, at most, contemporaneous in its 
acquisition. Then, in connection with reading and 
writing, should be mentioned such training in spelling, 
language, and grammar as will enable the pupil to ex- 
press with force and correctness his thoughts and feel- 
ings. These things may be thrown under the general 
head of composition,—a branch of education hitherto 
neglected in schools, and that calls for a larger cultiva- 
tion. 

Secondly : Those rudiments of mathematics which 
constitute arithmetic. These rudiments must be taught 
partly because they are a business necessity, and partly 
because they are an unvaluable practice in logic. Time 
will not be taken here to determine just how much 
arithmetic, but it is pertinent to remark that, as a rule, 
the strongest thinkers among men who have had only a 
common-school education will be found among the good 
arithmeticians. 

Thirdly : A modicum of geography and history, —a 
modicum, I mean, as compared with what may be known. 
The school geography cannot be a cyclopedia, nor can 
the school history be an extended treatise. 

Such is my grouping of the common studies. It will 
be observed that drawing, music, civil polity, and Ger- 
man are not included. This is not because I undervalue 
these studies. As I am not drawing up a course of 
study, but making an outline, I am not here called upon 
to discuss disputed questions. It suffices to say that 
some room should be found for drawing, music, and 
civil polity in common schools, though they should not 
be pushed to the front. Whether German shall be 
taught or not, will depend upon the presence or absence, 
in any community, of a considerable German-speaking 
and reading population. For American history and 
polity I must say, however, that they should by all 
means have a place in American schools, especially so 
long as the great defense of our State schools is the 
argument that the State must educate in her own 


defense. 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


So far there will be small difference of opinion. None 
will seriously quarrel with my program save the doc- 
trinaires, who denounce all State education and rely 
wholly upon the let-alone principle. The next question, 
Shall the State do anything more? brings us to con- 
tested ground. Hence, I cannot avoid the struggle 
raging around the high school. 

Men may reason as they like from theoretical data; 
they may prove to their hearts’ content that the State 


' is under no obligation to furnish more than common 


school education, and it is wrong to levy taxes for such 
@ purpose; but the high school is here, and here to stay. 
On this point the popular verdict will be, if it is not 
already. Nulla vestigia retorsune. I confess that many 
of the opposing arguments to my mind have a good 
deal of force; but I am not such a doctrinaire as to sup- 
pose that, in an Anglo-Saxon country, such a question 
as this will be settled on a priori grounds. 
Upon the question, What shall the high school be? 
I do not enter further than to avow the opinion that the 
public will insist upon two things: That the high school 
shall be a place where the studies of the lower grades 
can be more fully and thoroughly pursued ; that it shall 
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be a place where other studies, in science, mathematics, 
history, ete., can be pursued by boys and girls who are 
not content with the common schools, and do not pro- 
pose to go to college. So much the public will insist 
upon; further, it will probably insist upon a high school 
adequate to fit young men and women for the higher 
education. 

Now, when I say the high school is here, I do not 
mean that it is in all places. When I say that it is 
here to stay, I do not mean that it ever will be found 
in every district or hamlet. Nor do I mean that, when 
found, it will always cover all the ground just men- 
tioned. What I mean is that, when the numbers and 
wealth of a community justify it, and the intelligence 
and public spirit of the community call for it, there will 
be produced such a high school as I have described. 
And this will be done by the State. 

WHO PAY FOR, AND WHO ARE BENEFITED BY, THE 
: HIGH SCHOOL. 

At this point, I wish to expose a current fallacy, viz. : 
That the high school is supported by the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. The refutation is found in these 
facts, often overlooked. 

1. The funds for the high school come from precisely 
the same sources as do the funds for the primary and 
grammar schools. 

2. The school funds do not come in either case mainly 
from the poor, as the argument assumes. The poor do 
not contribute largely to the public taxes, at least 
directly. A study of the treasurer’s books in any large 
city, as Cleveland, will show that a large majority of the 
taxes is paid by a decided minority of the people. It 
may, indeed, be eaid, and with truth, that the poor are 
taxed indirectly ; that they contribute to the public ex- 
penses in enhanced rents and prices; but if the argu- 
ment is rested upon that ground, then it will follow that 
they pay taxes only as they are consumers, in which 
particular the well-to-do and the rich greatly surpass 
them. 

3. But it is not true that the high school is for the 
rich as respects its intent, or that it is mainly used by 
them as respects the fact. A census of the pupils attend- 
ing a city high school will reveal the fact, that the great 
majority of said pupils belong neither to the rich nor to 
the poor, properly so called, but to that large class which 
lies between the two. A careful census of the Central 
High School, Cleveland, for the year 1882-83, shows 
that 134 of the pupils are children of merchants, 108 of 
professional men, 14 of farmers, 121 of agents, 66 of 
manufacturers, 75 of clerks, 158 of mechanics, and 96 
of persons having no business, as widows and men not 
in active service. The census of the West High School, 
which comes to my hand less carefully arranged, and 
which is, therefore, for this purpose the more interest- 
ing, shows that insurance men, traveling men, archi- 
tects, attorneys, bakers, smiths, book-keepers, brewers, 
butchers, carpenters, clerks, builders, druggists, en- 
gineers, editors, grocers, janitors, lake captains, min- 
isters, doctors, ship-builders, tailors, and what not, pat- 
ronize that school. In a word, the American high school 
is a sort of middle-class school. 


THE EpvucATION OBTAINED IN THE PuBLIC 
SCHOOLS HAVE A TENDENCY TO MAKE Goop CiTIzENs 
anv Goop Men ?—We should suppose our schools would 
have a tendency to train the children into good people. 
For the teachers of these schools are known, as a class, 
to be Christian men and women. As a class they ob- 
serve the principles of Christianity in their daily lives, 
and, through the controlling influence of the instinctive 
desire to imitate, found in the constitution of every child’s 
mind, they almost unconsciously train up their pupils to 
be like their teachers, The teachers do more than fur- 
nish models for the children to imitate. They endeavor 
to teach them to be truthful in their school relations, and 
to observe the natural rights of one another. They in- 
7 in them a love of useful knowledge. They train 
them to be obedient to authority, and to be loyal to their 
country. While the direct work given the public- 
school teachers to.do has reference to teaching the 
branches of learning named in the statutes of the Com- 
monwealth, and to that intellectual training which may 
be produced by a study of these branches, they are con- 
stantly turning attention to the moral quality of actions, 
and to the obligations arising from a knowledge of right 

Dickinson, 


and wrong.—LHon. J. W. 


GONE TO SEED. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


“Tf I, had forty boys I’d never send another to a pub- 
lic school. They have gone to seed!” 

This remark was made to the writer by an intelli- 
geut, successful business man, who was himself educated 
in the public schools, and from which his two boys bad 
graduated many years ago with medals. In the fifteen 
minutes’ car ride that followed, there was only oppor- 
tunity for him to outline his objections, as he was cer- 
tainly invited to do. He had carefully watched his 
boys’ course through school, giving ample evidence of 
this in the intelligent criticism of their text-books, and 
had seen the gradual change from the old school régime 
that had sent out staunch men and women with charac- 
ter and business qualities. His observation of the in- 
fluence of politics in the selection of inefficient school 
committee gave ugly facts not to be denied or condoned. 
His quotation of similar opinions held by some of the 
best known and wealthiest business men of the com- 
munity, whose schools he had just declared to be be- 
yond the fruit-bearing period, was easily believed after 
a month’s vacation with these representative families. 
No matter how or where schools were mentioned, the 
opinion that the public schools of to-day sent out less 
worthy material for successful dealing with the practical 
in life than those of earlier times, was always so unan- 
imous as to be startling. A teacher’s opinion on other 
topics was deferentially listened to, but in defence of 
the schools it was ignored or smiled over as a part of 
his loyal duty. 

It is an unpleasant thing to face this adverse decision 
concerning school methods that engage the best thought 
of experienced and conscientious educators. In a jour- 
ney one never fails to read guide-boards, even if secure 
of the right direction. In this untraveled journey of 
the New Education, shall not this general condemnation 
of the products of our schools by the business bone and 
sinew of a large city be regarded as a guide-post with 
an index-finger of warning? Would it not be wise to 
stop and discuss its possible meaning ? If one answers, 
“ But this portion of the community is in full support of 
public schools, and give their names in petition against 
any threatened reduction of teachers’ salaries or loss of 
school facilities, even though it involves an increased 
taxation.” Most certainly they are in favor of public 
schools as a system. The school-house and the church 
were built side by side in the old colonial days, and the 
regard for both will be the last thing to die out of the 
true American heart. The very criticisms made against 
the results of the schools show a jealous regard for their 
continued worth and increasing power that only con- 
firms the statement that they are in full support of 
public schools. When a man of broad culture, deep in- 
sight, and earnest purpose, honored by an important 
official position at Washington, and with the presidency 
of the “ Polytenic ” school in Boston, sends his children 
to a public school in that city, winning the admiration 
of its teachers by his sympathetic intercourse with 
them, and expressing a high regard for that school as 
a wnit,—when this man reads a paper of fifty pages be- 
for the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, filled 
with suggestions which would remodel the whole school 
system if carried out and make every day one of prac- 
tical benefit to the child, one can see how a father can 
assist in the support of a public school by educating his 
children in it, and yet earnestly desire that the public 
schools as a whole, might be very different. 

A single quotation from the manuscript in question will 
illustrate, “ Why should not the elements of science be 
taught as early asthe elements of literature? Because 
the pupil is not at the age to read Bacon and Shakespeare, 
is he not taught Bacon’s and Shakespeare’s alphabet ? 
I asked a pupil of one of our best public schools in Bos- 
ton, the other day,—an excellent scholar in the highest 
class,—why it is that water rises in the pump, and this 
young person of fifteen years had not the vestige of an 
idea on the subject. I hold that it should be made far 
more discreditable to a teacher to have pupils ignorant 
of the action of atmospheric pressure than it would be 
to have that pupil unable to spell ‘relieve’ or ‘ sep- 
arate.’ ” 


To return to the cause of the dissatisfaction of busi- 
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Sept. 20, 1888. 


ness-men with the boys from the public schools. There 
is not much doubt that the following are the main 
character-requirements for a boy or young man to fill a 
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contain bone-forming material, and the bones (of chil- 
dren especially) must be kept free from pressure. The 
teacher may enlarge upon the beneficence of the ar- 


EFFECT OF ALTITUDE. 


Impressed with the importance and the benefits to be de- 


dinate ition: Sterling honesty, a habit of ob- . : ;_|rived from original scientific research at a high altitude, Prof. 
subor pos rangement which leaves the bones of children soft, in Asses Gove, olf 


servation making him quick to perceive and imitate, thor-|suring not only more rapid growth, but more rapid re-| instituted an investigation into the effect of altitude upon the ; 
oughness in detail, physically strong and active, a/pair when broken, as well as less liability to breakage. | physical development of youths. He believed that some help- i 


teachable spirit, and a willingness to do the smallest} Children will readily accede to the proposition that|ful facts could be gained by a comparison of physical con- 


upon the surface of the body and the direction of their 


subjects that will interest the child and encourage in 


duty without grumbling or humiliation. They affirm, 
in alarming numbers, that the very opposite of this is 
the result of a public-school course. Not a fig does an 
employer care how a boy has been taught accuracy in 
figures, if he is only correct. That public-school “ fe- 
tich” method means nothing to him. The order of the 
training of faculties is not the least consideration in his 
estimation. He wants character in a boy, and he does 
not find it, and he will say so, finding plenty of suffer- 
ers to echo his sentiments. 

While the new education is constantly striving after 
the practical, and leaving behind the old husks of words 
without meaning, there is imminent danger of forget- 
ting that character-building has lost none of its impor- 
tance and worth, in the strenuous efforts for mental dis- 
cipline. No earnest, thoughtful teacher would go back 
to the old routine ways of teaching if he could, but there 
must have been a fostering of character-growth in 
those schools of thirty or forty years ago that has given 
to the country the substantial men and women: who 
mourn the want of it in the oncoming generation. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is as inexo- 
rable a law in business as in ethics. 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS.—LII. 


BY CHARLES H, FORD. 


The Second Year. 


Coming to the work of the second year, we take up, 
first, the subject, “ What to eat.” 

Stones and dirt are not good food, because if we 
should eat any amount of them we should starve. Green 
fruit, aresenic, etc., are not good, because they make us 
sick, We need food that will make muscle and bones 
and will not make us sick. Meat, bread (especially 
graham), oatmeal, potatoes, beans, etc., are such fooda, 
therefore we should eat these. Poisons, stimulants, and 
narcotics should come under the head of foods (and 
drinks) to be avoided. 

At this day the teacher has no excuse for neglecting 
to teach the foundation-principles of temperance. This 
word includes more than alcohol and its derivatives. 

The importance of breathing to life can be well illus- 
trated by the effects of choking and drowning. All 
conditions, then, which prevent the fullest access of air, 
as stooping shoulders and tight clothing, are to be stu- 
diously avoided. 

(The persistency with which refined and intelligent 
American women adhere to the abominable practice 
of wearing tight clothes, for the sake of a supposed 
gain in appearance, makes it absolutely necessary to 
direct our efforts mainly to the children in the schools.) 

But some kinds of air are not fit to breathe. The 
foul odors of the “close” bedroom, or a crowded hall, 
are injurious as well as unpleasant, and with sewer and 
other gases are positively poisonous. The air is also 
full of dust (Show how we know this), and no one 
wishes to breathe that. 

Breathing through the nose warms the air before it 
reaches the lungs, and in two ways (How ?) purifies it 
from dust. 

A discussion of the nose, its uses and care, naturally 
follows, and may be succeeded by talks on the eye and 
ear. In the case of the former, the teacher should make 
the whole school-life of the child a continued object- 
lesson; insisting that he shall sit reasonably erect, and 
have the book at a proper distance from the eyes, and 
when the pupil is nearsighted the use of spectacles 
should be urged. 

The fact of circulation and its importance, the veins 


flow, and the “pulse” at the joints of the body, are 


him the habit of observation, and form a basis for fu- 
ture study. 


muscles must have rest, and must not be worked too | ditions of those born and reared at different altitudes. The 


severely or too long ata time. They need, however, 
to learn the importance of regular, general exercise, and 


superintendents of eighteen cities on or near the parallel of 
40 degrees, north latitude, were given the following conditions: 


Select ten boys of good health, habits, and antecedents, near 


in doing this may be led incidentally to a healthier] their twelfth birthday, born, and bred in the neighborhood. 


view of the dignity of labor. 

This brings us to the close of the work laid down for 
the first two years, and three things will be apparent 
to the teacher: First, if more time is available for this 
work than haz been allowed in the present arrangement, 
it may be very profitably employed upon the subjects 
mentioned, without going one whit beyond the capacity 
of the children to readily apprehend the subject. Sec- 
ond, the work in this science (thus differing from that 
in other sciences) is, of necessity, largely didactic. 
Third, this work affords an excellent opportunity for 
incidental lessons in morals and manners, temperance, 
cleanliness, industry, and many other subjects which 
can be treated more effectively in this than in a more 
formal way. 


The Third Year. 


Coming to the work of the third year, we touch the 
second group or circle, Beginning again at the first, 
we shall change our plan somewhat, depending more 
upon the power of the children to observe facts and note 
resemblances. An interesting beginning may be made 
by calling up, from the experience and observation of 
the children themselves, the resemblances between the 
body and a stove. 

Find out from the children, by questioning, what 
conditions are necessary to the burning of a fire. You 
will learn that there must be put into the stove wood or 
coal; that this must be set on fire; that the chimney 
must be open; that there must be a draft in front or 
below the fire; that if the chimney be closed the stove 
will “smoke,” and the fire finally go out; that the same 
result will follow if the fuel is not replenished; that 
when the fire goes out the stove becomes cold; while as 
long as the fire burns the stove remains hot, and that 
when the fire has burned for some time it must be 
cleared of ashes. You will learn that the more fuel is 
used, or the greater the draft, the hotter will be the 
fire; and that some kinds of wood or coal will burn 
more easily than others (compare shavings, wood, soft 
and hard coal), while some kinds will give more heat 
than others. Every one of these facts will be known to 
a greater or less number of the children, and by proper 
questioning can be brought out even from children six 
or seven years old. 

To illustrate the effect of air upon combustion, the 
teacher may take a lighted lamp and wrap a cloth about 
the burner, and place a board on the top of the chimney, 
performing the two experiments both separately and to- 
gether. 

In a similar way may be developed the facts that if 
the throat (or the mouth and nose) be stopped up the 
person will die; that something like smoke comes out 
of the mouth and nose in the winter time, (by breathing 
on the blackboard it may be shown that something 
comes out of them at all seasons); that we must have 
air in order to live; that we must have food in order to 
live; that when the body dies it becomes cold, while 
so long as it lives it gives off heat. The winter will 
afford ample opportunity for experiments on the last 
point. If, then, we call the mouth and nose the draft 
and chimney, and let the food answer for fuel, we see 
there is no small resemblance between the body and a 


stove. 


— Emerson said something like this: “ We send our 
boy to school, but the boys on the play-ground educate 
him.” 


Ask a competent physician to make the measurements: 

1, Altitude of the place. 

2. Average height of the ten boys. 

8. Average weight of the ten boys. 

4. Average pulse-rate anes. 

5. Average pulse-rate standing. 

6. Average number of respirations per minute, 

7. Average circumference of chest at forced expiration. 

8. Average circumference of chest at forced inspiration. 


The result of these observations, while disappointing to the 
high-altitude theorists, is interesting and instructive. The 
figures returned are as follows: 


Altitude. Physician, 
Central, Col., . . . 8 300 aa 
Denver, Col., . e . 5,524 A. Stedman. 
Salt Lake City, ° ° 4,250 G. B. Morse. 
Colambus,O., . . . 7538 Starling Loving. 
Indianapolis, Ind., ° 723 Edmund D. Porter. 
Pittsburg. Penn., %O James W. Neeley. 
Topeka, Kan., 904 W. B. Gibson. 
Baltimore, . . . tide water 
New Haven, Conn., . tidewater B. M. Bush, 
Springfield, LL, ° 603 
ht, 
= 
Denver, . ss 765 20.4 
Salt Lake City, . 578 80 21 
Columbus, . 58.6 89 6 20 
Indianapolis ° 7L4 18.2 
Pittsburg, 88 5 24 
Baltimore, 60 85.7 23.5 
New Haven, ° ° ° 57 34.7 21.6 
Springfleld, . . . 5838 83.5 20.7 
Urculation Circulation 
\ standing expirat ation. 
Central, . . 854 88 26.1 29 
Denver, 84 25 2 28.5 
Salt Lake City, 81 86.6 261 28.1 
Columbus, Ths 85.9 228 287 
Indianapolis, - 6.1 82.9 258 259 
Pittsburg, 24 76 272 28.1 
Topeka, ¢ 746 26 4 28.5 
Baitimore, ° 784 83 4 273 28.4 
New Haven, - 825 88.9 275 80.3 
Springfield, . 898 97.1 26.1 28.9 


‘“‘T am satisfied that the conditions were too limited to have 
much, if any significance; that one hundred rather than ten 
subjects should have been examined. However, I present the 
statistics as received, with thanks to those who have so kindly 
responded. I expected to find a greater difference than the 
returns seem to indicate. I believed the chests of our moun- 
tain-boys, born a mile above the sea, would show greater rela- 
tive expansion. I had concluded that high altitude would pro- 
duce men of small stature. It is difficult to comprehend how 
the Pittsburg boy has but nine-tenths of an inch expansion, 
while Indianapolis reports3.1 inches. I found one boy in Den- 
ver with expansion of four inches, and but one less than 
three inches.’’ 


COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


There is some reason for the fashion of laughing at coun- 
try high schools; for, in many cases, with the exception of 
the two or three boys who are fitted in them for college, the 
pupils pursue a course scarcely above what should be taken 
in a grammar school, and diplomas are given for such ludi- 
crously small acquirements as to cast discredit on all diplomas. 
It is not a light matter that two or three boys should be fitted 
for college. The influence is felt through the whole town. 
Still, the means are somewhat disproportioned to the end, es- 
pecially as the boys would probably find some other way to ac- 
complish their object if this were not provided. But in many 
towns, just large enough to be legally required to support a 
high school, there are too few young people who desire more 
than a grammar-school education to make it possible to main- 
tain a very high standard in the high school. So the commit- 
tee do the best they can. They secure a young college gradu- 
ate who can fit other young men for college, and then admit 
all the older children (who: overcrowd the other schools), to 
what is called an English course. They thus save the expense 
of an additional grammar school, and by increasing it a little 
they manage to pay a teacher who will fulfill the conditions of 
the law. 
There is but one serious fault to be found with this; that is, 
that diplomas should be given for such a meagre course of 


— How many teachers ever show or tell their pupils|study. Vanity is the only quality stimulated by such gradu- 


ations, especially among girls, who have an eye to white 


how to study? This is very important. Weeks and sit Saat 

4 dresses quets. It is very well to have a gala-day to 
months are often wasted even by older pupils, because celebrate the completion of a thorough course of study over 
they do not have a definite idea of, or a systematic plan| which the ‘pupils have worked [pstiently for years; but it is 


The bones next call for attention. The food must 


for, studying. 


another thing to publish our victory to the world when we 


Commenting on these returns Superintendent Gove says: 
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overcome nothing more than simple equations and a child’s THE MINT FAMILY (LABIAT). GOVERNOR BUTLER AND EDUCATION. 
history. (See JouRNAL, March 1, 1883, p. 135.) Federal aid to education promising to be one of the crucial 


Let the course required for graduation be an ample one, 
even if there is only one graduate in ten years. Some, how- 
ever, will argue that the pupils will then lose a stimulus they 
now have which is beneficial. Probably this would not prove 
so, if there were a really fine teacher capable of rousing enthu. 
siasm in the scholars; but, if public exhibitions should appear 
to be a necessity, they could easily be made attractive without 
the farce of diplomas. The question of the high-school 
teacher is more important. The salary in a country town is 
seldom sufficient to command a superior man; and there is 
one strong reason for employing a gentleman rather than an 
equally well-qualified lady, especially in our New-England 
towns,—it is this, there are few cultivated men in any village, 
while there are always a number of ladies. Now, every edu- 
cated man who can be added to the community has an influ- 
ence which is greatly needed. However, it would be much 
better to employ a superior woman than an inferior man. 

If the committee are wise, they can perhaps find a suitable 
man for the small sum they can afford, always providing that 
they pay as high a salary as it isin their power todo. There 
are two classes of men to choose from, — recent graduates, 
who have true ability but no experience, and older men who 
may have been unfortunate, but who are still known to pos- 
sess character and education. It will call for great care to 
make a judicious selection in two such doubtful classes, but 
upon such judgment will depend almost the entire welfare of 
our country high schools. H. E, P. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Messrs. Allen, Coues, and Brewster havesigned a call for a 
convention of American ornithologists, to be held in New York 
city, beginning on Sept. 26, 1883, for the purpose of founding 
an American Ornithologists’ Union. The object of the union 
will be the promotion of social and scientific intercourse be- 
tween American ornithologists and their codperation in what- 
ever may tend to the advancement of ornithology in North 
America. A special object, which it is expected will at once 
engage the attention of the union, will be the revision of the 
current lists of North-American birds, to the end of adopting 
a uniform system of classification and nomenclature, based on 
the views of a majority of the union, and carrying the authority 
of the union. Those who attend the first meeting will be con- 
sidered ipso facto founders. Active and corresponding mem- 
bers may be elected in due course after organization of the 
union, under such rules as may be established for increase of 
membership. 


— In a paper read before the A. A. A. S. on the ancient gla- 
ciation of North America, its extent, character, and teachings, 
Dr. J. 8S. Newberry, of New York, argued that while the glacial 
area on our continent has not been fully explored, there is 
abundant proof for the following propositions: 1. Glaciers 
covered most of the elevated portion of the mountain belts in 
the far West as far south as the 36th parallel, and in the east- 
ern half of the continent to the 40th parallel of latitude. 2°, 
The ancient glaciers, which occupied the area above described, 
were not produced by local causes, but were evidences of a 
general climatic condition. 3. They could not have been the 
effect of a warm climate and an abundant precipitation of 
moisture, but were results of a general depression of temper- 
ature. Dr. Newell maintains that the record of the ice period 
on our continent is far more extensive and impressive than it 
has been represented. The phenomena were due to an extra- 
neous and cosmical cause, not to anything local or even telluric. 
In fact, the } anys must pass from the geologist, and be 
addressed to the astronomer. 


— A concentrated solution of bichromate of potash and glue 
makes an excellent cement for repairing articles of broken 
giass. After covering the fractured surfaces with this solu- 
tion, they are brought together and exposed to the action of 
thesun. This cement resists boiling water.—Gacela Industrial. 

— A scientific expedition for the exploration of Africa is in 
course of organization under the charge of Dr. Emi! Riebeck. 
Much is expected of it. Herr Gottlob Adolf Krause will lead 
the party and see that the plans are carried out. The immedi- 
ate object is described as the investigation of the languages and 
social condition of the inhabitants of the region about the 
Niger, Benue, and Lake Tsad. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The October Atlantic is specially notable as containing an essay from 
the unpublished manuscripts of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is entitled 

was ently ears thorougbly character- 

— The Dio Lewis Monthly, for September, Vol. I., No. 2, contains a 
very valuable table of contents. To educators this magazine is of special 
valae. Its articles treat upon vital topics relating to education, not onl 
in the Hygienic ent, but in the general articles. Dr. Lewis wields 
a vigorous pen. and his contribations for this number are very good. Mrs. 
Gasherie De Witt has an interesting paper on The Respective gs of 
American and European Education; Miss Julia Colman conducts “ Our 
Cooking School” Department, which contains many practical hints. 


— Among the various scientific periodicals of the country, the “ Journal 
of the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion 


of the Mechanic Arts”’ comes with the regularity and reliability of an 
old friend. The present number, 1883, is the third of 
the 116th volame. Its contents furnish substantial reading for mechanics, 
while ite résume of informatisn makes it attractive to the general reader. 
io Malt Mille; are valuable walle the ertiels 

valuable con ; while the on The 
Products of the United States is valuable for reference. 


— The October number of Harper’s Magazine presents unusual attrac- 
tions, and is remarkable for the number and excellence of its illustrations. 


The frontispiece is a masterly engravin Kruell, from Gilbert Stuart’ 
tof Washington. ‘This toe “opening of 
a” Days of Wasbington’s Army at Newburgh, by J. T. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 
&R AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

says; ‘I have used it with the most 
my uccess yspepsia, and derangement of the liver 


BY H. L, CLAPP. 

The characteristics of the Mint Family are, perhaps, more 
clearly marked than those of any other family of plants, and 
no one who has given any attention to the family characteris- 
tics of plants need ever mistake a species of the mint family 
for that of any other family. Generally the monopetalous, 
two-lipped corolla, the upper lip two-lobed, the lower, larger 
and three-lobed (Fig. 2), will suffice for determining a species 
of this family; but if we add the square stem, opposite aromatic 
leaves, and four-lobed ovary, which characterize the species 
with unvarying uniformity, we have the means of deciding 
with certainty. A few plants like the bedstraws and the mon- 
key-flower (Mimulus ringens) have square stems, and the latter 
has a two-lipped corolla, but neither has the four-lobed ovary 
of the mints. In regard to the corolla, the mints resemble the 
figworts, but the latter have two-lobed ovaries. In some other 
respects the mints closely resemble the vervains; but the lat- 
ter have neither aromatic leaves nor four-lobed ovaries. The 
minute reservoirs of oil in the leaves are open, and, therefore, 
we can smell the plants at quite a distance away, while the re- 
ceptacles of oil in the orange and the lemon are closed, and are 
opened by squeezing the fruit. 

Although there is but little, if any, difficulty in selecting a 
member of the Mint Family, the accurate determination of the 
species and varieties is attended with some difficulties; and 
this determination is based chiefly on the number, length, and 
arrangement of the stamens, whose smallness makes one of 
the difficulties mentioned. At this point the need of some 
sort of a maguifying-glass will be felt. 


Prof. Asa Gray divides the Mint Family into five tribes, the 
division being made with reference to the stamens, as follows: 
Tribe I., Ajugoidee (Fig 1); Tribe II., Satureiew ; Tribe IIL, 
Monardee (Fig. 3); Tribe 1V., Nepetew (Fig. 4); Tribe V., 
Stachydeew (Fig. 5). In Tribe I. the four stamens are long, 
projecting far out of the corolla, and are well illustrated by 
the common blue-curls. There are only two other species in 
the tribe, wood sage and false pennyroyal. In Tribe V. the 
species of nine genera out of ten have the four anthers come 
together in pairs under the upper lip, and the two outer sta- 
mens are longer than the inner, so that a species of this tribe 
can be pretty definitely located. The common brunella, the 
skull-cap, or the motherwort illustrate]this characteristic well. 
In Tribe IV. the two inner stamens are the longer, a pecul- 
iarity well illustrated by the catnip and the ground ivy. In 
Tribe III. there are but two stamens, with sometimes the 
traces of another pair. Salvia, or sage and horse-mint (balm) 
show the characteristics of the tribe. ‘Tribe II. includes the 
commonest and most numerous species, and on that account 
should have well-defined limits for the proper determination 
of species; but, on the contrary, it is the most puzzling tribe 
of all, because it has the stamens of Tribe III. or Tribe V. 
If we bear in mind that in Tribe V. the four anthers come to- 
gether in pairs, and that with the exception of calaminth and 
balm (Melissa) they are distant in Tribe II., the difficulty will 
be lessened. Again, when the species of Tribe II. have only 
two stamens, the anthers are distant or diverging, while in 
Tribe III. the two stamens are, as a rule, parallel, 


The mints have no noxious properties, and though not pow- 
erful as remedies, they are much used, the peppermint espe- 
cially, to cover the nauseous taste of certain medicines, From 
Marrubium vulgare (horehound) is derived the peculiar taste 
of horehound candy, which is so popular as a remedy for 
coughs. The mint most celebrated for its perfume is patch- 
oull, which is used very extensively in this country, In West- 
ern New York peppermint is raised largely for its essence, 
One county produces 60,000 pounds of oil every year. It is 
used internally for griping-pains, and externally for neuralgia, 
The oil of lavender is used by painters on porcelain, though it 
is apt to affect the eyes unpleasantly. Spring lamb is 
served with mint sauce, and is improved thereby. Summer 
savory puts a finish on soups and stuffing; pennyroyal used to 
be about the first medicine thought of for country children 
with fever, and asa febrifuge was perfectly safe, if not very 
efficacious. The influence of catnip over a cat is inexplicable. 
Why should the cat be so strongly vegetarian in regard to one 
plant only? Is it an inherited trait? Does the wildcat chew 
mint ? 

Mints are found most abundantly in the temperate regions 
between the parallels of 30° and 40° N. latitude, and generally 
in exposed situations, as meadows, open fields, hedge-rows, 
ete. Pennyroyal, blue-curls, lycopus Europeus, and summer 
savory grow in the driest and most exposed places, while the 
peppermint, the spearmint, and others, grow in moist places. 
In Lapland the mints form 1 40th of the flora; and about the 
same proportion in the United States. In the islands of the 


Mediterranean they form about 1-20th of the flora. 


questions in the next Congress, the Boston Herald has taken 


ucational questions in general. As the views of our promi- 
pent public men may be of import in the final settlement of 
such matters, we publish the follo wing abstract of the Govern- 


or’s views: 
Federal Aid to Education. , 

“It being the purpose of the United States Government to 
promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty, it would seem that there is no better way to do this than to 
educate the people. Many of the States are doing all they can, 
and the most of them doing it well. but still there is much 
more remains to be done before the whole people are educated, 
Congress has already established agricultural colleges in the 
States, and, while that is a very good thing to do, yet it is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. Statistics will show that, even so 
far as Massachusetts is concerned, about 92 per cent. of our 
children receive no education whatever from the schools after 


15 years of age. 

The proposition now before Congress for Federal appropri- 
ation is that the fund established or the amount raised shall 
be divided in the ratio of the illiteracy of the State. This, of 
course, would send by far the larger amount of money to the 
Southern States; this is but just, for two reasons: One is that 
the North has given, by her legislative action, the ballot toa 
large portion of the illiterate population of the South, and 
they must have some education aptly and fitly to use it. Sec- 
ond, a large portion of the surplus revenue comes from inter- 
nal taxation, which is an impost upon the producing power of 
the great staples of many of these States. We may also add to 
this the taxes imposed during and subsequent to the war upon 
cotton, from which we derived millions of dollars. There is, 
it is true, a movement to have that tax returned, but I doubt 
whether it will be actually voted out of the treasury in monely, 
This appropriation for education, however, will be a graceful 
and efficient way of returning the money to the Cotton States 
in the most effective way for their prosperity, honor, and 
safety. I have accordingly appointed delegates to the Louis- 
ville convention, who are some of the best educators we have, 
in the hope that the sentiments of Massachusetts may be rep- 
resented there in this regard. There are some objections, 
however, to giving money to the States for these purposes, 
because experience has shown the States have diverted money 
so given to other purposes, That obstacle could easily be ob- 
viated, however, by the United States holding the principal of 
the sum in itsown possession, if they make a fund, and giving 
the income or interest of it, or direct annual appropriations 
might be made from time to time. It would be best, however, 
to make it a fund in some sort, so as to put in perpetual trust, 
lest an annual appropriation for educational purposes should 
be made a football of politics. And to this end, it should be 
distributed by a board of State officers, acting without pay,— 
except, perhaps, their actual expenses,—of such men as ought 
to be, and would be in all the States, put upon such boards. 
Such a fund would be substantially safe in their hands, with 
the proper Federal legislation, guarded with penalties.” 


Massachusetts and Illiteracy. 


‘* Massachusetts stands so nearly in the middle of the list of 
the States that she would get her fair share of the money. The 
reason for the illiteracy of our people,—leaving out the foreign 
question for the moment,—is because our people are the best 
and the worst educated. They are the best educated in this, 
that more of our people are educated in the higher grades, as a 
large portion of the $5,000,000, which we spend annually in 
education, goes in that direction. Now, I have said that 92 per 
cent. of our children get no common-school education after 
they are 15 years of age. Therefore, I say that by far too much 
of our money is spent upon the other 8 per cent. in giving them 
a very high grade of education. Then the temptations of the 
industries of our mills and the high wages paid to children 
have brought in large families from abroad, and latterly large 
numbers from Canada. They are people who have not received 
anything like the advantages that we have got in our common 
schools. We are accustomed to say, ‘That is not the fault of 
our educational system, but a misfortune.’ That is true, and 
it is a misfortune for our State.” 


Remedies to be Applied. 


** First, a very considerable portion of what we now expend 
upon our higher grades of education, like psychology, botany, 
geology, physiology, music, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, high art education, Latin and Greek, which are taught 
in our common schools, and which, as we have seen, are sub- 
stantially useless to more than 90 out of every 100, should be 
spent in the evening schools, wherein those who are employed 
in our varied industries in the daytime, and who are past the 
school age, could receive some portion, at least, of that educa- 
tion which they have failed to get in their earlier youth. Second, 
reading, spelling, writing, and the simple rules of arithmetic 
should be at first taught in all schools to children, and they 
should be well grounded in those branches at first, and then 
not only the reproach of illiteracy will be taken from our State, 
w e bent of mind an us of the pupils 

them to educate 
Much of the rest of the interview discussing text-books and 
school palaces, oral teaching and perceptive faculties would 
we think, be considered ‘‘deep water’? by many occupants of 
the gubernatorial chair. Important matter prevents our giving 
it a place here, 

On economy and supervision the general utters the follow- 
ing somewhat pronounced views: 

** We have too much supervision and too little work in our 
schools. The manner of our teaching is something like this: 
Some women teachers are hired to téach the children ; an 
under master is hired to supervise the female teachers; a head 
master is hired to supervise the under masters, and then there 
are supervisors to supervise the masters; then there is a school 
committee to supervise the supervisors,—all of them, exce 
perhaps, the last, drawing large salaries, and the members 
the committee get their expenses. And all of this money 
comes from the school fund. Now, as we have efficient mas- 
ters who do the supervisory work of the teaching, and sub- 
masters who do their duty, and female teachers who, without 
doubt, do their part, it would, in my judgment, be better to 
pay them the cost of the supervising. In other words, pay the 


teachers well for k actuall 


the opportunity to interview Governor Butler on that and ed 4 
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Sept. 20, 1883. 


JOURNAL 


Or 


EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected M8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


PEDAGOGICAL ENGLISH. 


Probably no class of professional men is so likely to be held 
responsible for the correct use of English as are teachers. 
This is as it should be. The man who takes upon himself the 
office of teacher ought, above all other men, to be able to make 
a proper use of the language whose correct application he at- 
tempts to teach to others. While it may be true that occa- 
sional errors in the use of one’s mother-tongue is excusable in 
conversation, it certainly ought not to be claimed that any 
teacher who assumes to be classed among the leaders of his 
profession should be exempt from criticism in his use of writ- 
ten language. 

As a rule pedagogical works have been written with care, 
and many of them present their arguments in correct English; 
but, on the other hand, there are some for which no compli- 
ment of this kind can be claimed. 

The writer has just completed the perusal of a much-lauded 
work, which claims to be the exponent of the ‘‘ new educa- 
tion,” from three pages of which have been selected the fol- 
lowing specimens of what pedagogical English ought not to be: 


1. “I shall try in these lessons to help you learn more of 
the great art of teaching.” 

2. ‘* For the most part we are strangers to each other.”’ 

3. “We have all seen teachers who. . . closed their 
minds against the entrance of all further impressions,” 

4, ** They accept any and all methods which are popular.” 

5. ‘* The best thing which the child can do is always excel- 
lent.”’ 

6. ‘‘ You may take the hand and help the child, or allow 
them to trace the form, but I like best to let them work out 
their own salvation.”’ 

7. “If a child makes anything wrong, rub it (the child) 
right out; make it (the child) a sort of dissolving view.’’ 

8. “I would never allow a child either to see or to hear 
wrong forms. When they get into the high school they may 
come in.’’ Query.—What is meant by they,—the child or the 
forms ? 

9. ‘‘ The conventional forms of letters has been established 
by the highest authorities in writing in this country.”’ Query. 
—What do the phrases in writing and in this country modify ? 

10. ‘* Allow children to display what is called their individ- 
uality at the start (that is to write any way and every way) and 
it is much more difficult to train them into good hand-writing 
when they take the pen.”’ 

11, Many claim that fixed forms of writing . . . de- 
stroys the character displayed in writing.’’ 

12. “ As well might we say that the child should be allowed 
to pronounce words as he pleased,”’’ etc. 

13. The most potent reason,” etc. . . . “is, that they 
cannot write well themselves, and will not take the trouble to 
learn,”’ 

Did not the author of these sentences state in a prefatory 
note that he carefully examined the MS. and found it sub- 
stantially correct, we might excuse the blunders, and charge 
them to the acconnt of the reporter, but the prefatory note 
seems to place the responsibility for this ‘‘ unbridled ’”’ use of 
English on the master rather than on the disciple. 


Possibly the writer of this article is of those referred to in a 
late editorial of the New York School Journal, in which the 
editor says: ‘‘ The New Education cannot be comprehended in 
a short time; itis based too deeply (?). I has a psychological 
basis, and only those capable of introspection can get hold of 
it.” If so, the writer hardly knows where to bestow his pity, 
—on himself or on the. arrogance which attempts to palm off, 
in bad English, well-known principles as old as Comenius and 
Froebel themselves as something to be called a new departure. 


MUSIC AND CHILDREN. 


There seems to be among non-musical people, a fashion of 
decrying piano practice by children not specially gifted. It is 
said to be a waste of time. That this is true in many cases 
nobody will deny; but, like all other sweeping statements, it 
needs to be taken cum grano salis, The longer I live, the 
more conclusively is it borne in upon me that music is the su- 
preme among studies, All other arts express the true; music, 
the divine,—that for which we have no other medium of utter- 
ance. It provides an expression full of beauty, for the emo- 
tions; it translates aspirations into sound. How often does it 
happen that a person has felt emotions so intangible that he 
was utterly unable to put them into words for exchange with 
some one else, and has at some time heard music which echoed 
and responded to them ? Beyond this rather incalculable ef- 
fect of music, is that which it has on the training of pure in- 
tellect. The absolute accuracy required in its study is of as 
much benefit to the mind as the severe discipline of mathe- 
matics. A child needs to realize that it will not do to be mis- 
taken; that an error is discord. Therefore it is that I should 
heartily commend the study of music, even to those who will 
hever be able to delight the smallest audience by their per- 
formances, 

And this brings me to the real point which concerns the 
teacher. If Taz JouRNAL had no circulation beyond cities, 
where musical instruction is superintended carefully, it might 


well be felt that these words need not be spoken. But there 
are scores of country schools where there is no lisp of music 
from one term’s end to another. There, generally, the teacher 
can take matters into her own hands in the way of innovations. 
If she is at all qualified, I beseech her to begin the study of 
music with her children. Even the slightest elementary 
knowledge is not to be despised. Supplemented by study, 
years after, perhaps, it will bear more fruit than we would dare 
estimate now. ALice DEERING. 


ORIGIN OF POLYGAMY. 


Those who have read the current attempts to apologize for 
Mormonism cannot fail to see that there is a purpose on the 
part of the leaders to come to the front in a pretended intel- 
lectual defence of their system, appealing for toleration on the 
ground that they are sincere, that they manage their affairs 
wisely, develop the land advantageously, and, if let alone, will 
be an inoffensive people. It is clear that there should be a 
systematic endeavor to awaken the public conscience, quicken- 
ing the religious zeal in regard to the wickedness of this people. 
The citizens of America who incline to gloss over this matter 
ought to study their own words about polygamy. The origin 
of this phase of Mormonism was sufficiently diabolical, accord- 
ing to their own records, to blast it forever. Joseph Smith, 
the seer at Nauvoo, Hancock County, Ill., had been living with 
80 many women improperly, that his wife, Emma Smith, 
rebelled in true womanly fashion, and Joseph’s only escape 
was through a “revelation,” and he seemed to have no diffi- 
culty in securing such revelations as would best serve him. Con- 
sequently he had a very extended revelation, which was evi- 
dently aimed at the innocent head of Emma. Here are a few 
paragraphs from section 132 of the “ Doctrines and Covenants” 
of the Mormon Church: 

‘Relation on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant, in- 
cluding Plurality of Wives, given through Joseph, the Seer of 
Nauvoo, Hancock County, Ill., July 12, 1848” 

51. “* Verily, I say unto you, a commandment I give unto 
mine handmaid, Emma Smith, your wife.”’ 

52. “And let mine handmaid, Emma Smith, receive all those 
that have given unto my servant, Joseph.”’ 

54. “And Icommand mine handmaid, Emma Smith, to abide 
and cleave unto my servant, Joseph, and to none else. But if 
she will not abide this commandment, she shall be destroyed, 
saith the Lord; for I am the Lord thy God, and will destroy 
her if she abide not in my law” 

56 “And again, verily I say, let mine handmaid forgive my 
servant Joseph his trespasses.”’ 

_There is not needed any further indictment of the foul- 
nese of polygamy in origin than this taken from their own 
version of the revelation received by Joseph Smith to justify 
him in the lax way he had been living with other women. No 
apology can be made for the leaders who will attempt to gild 
their lustful practices with such pretended Divine authority as 
this, and it is time the better sentiment of the country expressed 
itself in more emphatic terms than have yet appeared. Let 
light be thrown upon the blackness of darkness that exists in 
Utah.—The Traveller, Boston. 


A USEFUL ARTICLE. 


We have recently introduced into our drawing-room Gage’s 
new porte-lumigre, and we are prepared to say that we know of 
no invention better calculated to farnish genuine home enter- 
tainment. It is operated with perfect ease, and produces 
superb pictures. Having seeured in foreign countries a series 
of transparent landscape views intended for the stereoscope, we 
are now enjoying in their use with this new instrument a lux- 
ury which we had not anticipated. It is easy to see that in 
the school-room there must be many ways in which it may be 
made extremely useful in nearly every branch of instruction. 
We therefore heartily indorse the statement that ‘‘It should 
become the companion of every school-room and drawing- 


room.’’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All unications relating to this ent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and H. EastMAN, Zast Sumner, 


ressed to W. 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SHAKESPEARIAN ENIGMA: 66 LETTERS. 


My 19, 42, 49, 27, 5, 20, 7, the leading character in one of 
Shakespeare's plays, s the personification of avarice and 
revenge. 

My 34, 14, 64, 28, 80, 6, is a character in Measure Sor 
M 

My 1. 48, 25, 45, 82, 64, 29, 36, is a character in Much Ado 
About Nothing. 

My 23, 31, 29, 1, 21, 26, 63, is a great Shakespearean tr y: 
My 9, 24, 11, 4, 10, 3, is called by many the great dram- 
tist’s masterpiece. 

, My 55, 56, 66, 60, 62, 81, is a character in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 
My 52, 13, 17, 8, 89, 16, 87, 15, 88, is a character in Tam- 
the Shrew. 
a Ff 22, 40, 47, 53, 85, 2, 58, is a character in Troilus and 
Cressida. 
My 41, 64, 59, 18. 20, was the first name of a Roman general. 
My 10, 34, 13, 4. 6, 48, 83, 24. 17, 46, 58, 29, 7, figures in 


d part of King Henry IV. 
01, 5), 19, 87, 65, 15, 81, 44, noted for her vivacity 


and wits. 

My whole is a quotation from Hamlet. 
CHARADES, 


1. My first is a bird; my second is a part of the body; my 
whole is an evergreen. 


2. My first is a mark of distinction; my second is a telescope; 
my whole is a fine window-glass. 2 


¥ 3. My first is to honor; my second is an instrument of tor 
ture; my whole is a cog-wheel. 
4. My first is a small cup; my second consists of fine parti- 
cles; my whole is a powder used in purifying metals. 

5. My first is to dam; my second is to beg; my whole is a 
red color. R. A. C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 6. 


Hippen Capita Cities.—Indianspolis, Frankfort, Hart- 
ford, Denver, Concord, Wheeling, Helena, Jackson, Madison, 
Lansing, Richmond, Dover, Yankton, Springfield, Santa Fé, 
Trenton, Boston, 
Worp-puzzxir.—I, in, sin, sing, using, musing, amusing. 
SHAKESPFAREAN ENIGMA.— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune. 


ANSWERS RecEIVED.—We acknowledge the receipt of the 
following answers during the past week: Correct solutions to 
all the Kclipses of Sept. 6 from R A. Pollard, Ludlow, Vt., 
and ‘*‘Winthrop,’’ Boston. Solution to Word-puzzle of that 
date from Nillor,’”’ North Easton, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER PRIZE. 


With the autumn evenings of growing length, and the close 
of the vacation season, we desire that Literary Eclipses shall 
*eclipse”’ their past selves. We therefore ask contributions 
of original matter at this time from interested readers. For 
the best variety of puzzles that reach us this month from any 
contributor, we offer a copy of FANCHETTE, the new novel in 
Osgood & Co.’s Round Robina Series.’”’ 


DRIFT. 


— It may surprise some of our far-off readers to be told that 
the good city of Boston, this year, has 108,548 polls, indicat- 
ing nearly 450,000 inhabitants,—a population considerably in 
excess of the white people of several of the States. Of these 
two-fifths are of foreign birth, and a much larger proportion 
of recent foreign extraction. There are 75,000 voters in the 
city, of whom, it is claimed, two-thirds are of recent foreign 
descent. Beside this, Boston is becoming a resort for num- 
bers of wealthy persons from other portions of the country, 
and is, altogether, not so much a New England as a cosmo- 
politan city. 


— A great agency of popular culture, in an ordinary Amer- 
ican town, is a free public library. In many cases an abund- 
ant library of good books, in a village of a few thousand peo- 
ple, is power in general culture only less than a good 
graded school. Indeed, without the library the most effective 
school fails to produce its best effect. Every new public school 
opened in a district where no library exists should begin to 
make a collection of good books for popular reading, however 
small. In our own recollection the advent of a new doctor, of 
literary tendencies, bringing a choice library of 500 volumes 
into a little New-England township of 1,000 people, a genera- 
tion ago, woke up an enthusiasm for good reading and study 
among half-a-hundred young folk which has been felt ina 
dozen States of the Union. That library contained the first 
copy of Shakespeare we ever saw, and the results of that first 
reading may be easily imagined. 


— Whatever may be said of the extreme views of Mr. Adams 
in regard to collegiate education, his demonstration has 
strongly emphasized the decided movement toward the in- 
creased attention to English in all our higher institutions of 
learning. President Robinson, of Brown University, brings 
this feature of the college curriculum very strongly to the 
front in a recent report to his trustees. He asserts that, rela- 
tively, the power of correct thinking and expression is declin- 
ing among students, and insists that no gain elsewhere is a 
compensation for this defect. We have no idea that the clas- 
sics or foreign languages will be put aside in our secondary 
and higher education, but we look for such a revival in the 
thorough study of our own glorious language and literature, 
in the near future, as will wonderfully lift up our whole edu- 
cational system. In connection with this movement, we con- 
gratulate the Packer Institute and the city of Brooklyn on 
the choice of Professor Backus, of Vassar College, as its new 
principal, Probably no man in the country has done more 
than the Professor to emphasize the importance of English in 
schools, and we look for great results in the same direction in 
his new position. 


— Some recent experiences have brought us in contact with 
several young ‘‘ lady teachers,” of considerable acquirement 
and fair capacity for successful work, who seem never to have 
heard of any superior method of instruction, or only heard of 
it as a mischievous whim to be ridiculed and resisted. Our 
most accomplished principals and superintendents perhaps 
find the most serious obstacles in these inexperienced subor- 
dinates, who having no intention of making school-teaching a 
profession, resist or avoid all decisive effort to grasp the secret 
of their difficult work, or from ‘‘ experienced teachers” as 
fully resolved not to be coaxed or driven out of the little com- 
fortable corner of routine work which they have come to re- 
gard as their special preserve during their own good pleasure. 
All this is a very different thing from that genui.e independ- 
ence which insists on seeing its own way, and being forced 
into no ‘dealing with a child for which it cannot discover a 
good reason. Such independence should be encouraged, es- 
pecially when joined to persistent effort at improvement and 
thorough consecration of purpose. But the kind of resistance 
we indicate has no claim to respect or toleration, and is always 
a sufficient cause for a change in the teaching-force of any 


school, 
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Boston, SEPT. 20, 1883. 


THE WEEK. 


Reports to Bradstreet’s Journal from all parts of the coun- 
try indicate that the industrial situation is much better than 
has hitherto been supposed. Except in a few industries, it 
says orders are up to the standard of former years or in jex- 
cess thereof, the smal] manufacturers, particularly in the West 
and South, are doing well, and capital is going into new en- 
terprises. 

From the Arctic regions the news is gloomy indeed. The 
Greeley relief steamship Yantic arrived at St. John’s, N. F., 
Thursday, bringing no intelligence of the missing scientific 
party. The relief steamer Proteus was crushed in an ice-floe 
at the entrance of Smith Sound on the 22d of July. No lives 
were lost, and the captain, crew, and scientific party returned 
to St. John’s on board the Yantic. It is now considered too 
late to send another relief expedition this year. This will 
leave Lieutenant Greeley’s party in serious straits. 

A conference of Roman Catholics prelates was held 
at Baltimore last week for the purpose of arriving at a 
common understanding of the questions concerning the church 
fn this country, which the delegates to Rome are to present to 
the Pope at the conference to which he has summoned them. 
These questions concern church discipline, the education of 
children, the extension of canon law over the country, and, 
indeed, over all North America,—in short, a more thorough 
and powerful organization of the church in the New World. 
In the matter of education, it is said that there is no doubt 
that the Pope will pronounce for Roman Catholic schools 
everywhere; it is a question whether he will countenance the 
excommunication from all the rites of the church of Roman 
Catholic parents who choose to send their children to the com- 
mon schools,—the course recently taken in Atlanta. 

A Trades-Union Congress now in session at Birmingham, 
England, has adopted the original resolution of Joseph Arch. 
It declares that, considering the large amount of waste land in 
the kingdom which is capable of cultivation, radical changes 
in the land system of the country are required in order that 
the land may be put under productive cultivation for the ben- 
efit of the community, thereby offering a check to excessive 
emigration. An amendment calling upon the government to 
declare such lands government property was finally rejected. 
The Congress also adopted a resolution favoring paid labor- 
representatives in England. 

Lord Derby, British colonial secretary, has sent a dispatch 
to the Austrian government, in which he says that the govern- 
ment deprecates the proposed annexation of the British islands 
to the Australian colonies. He calls attention specifically to 
the case of the islands of Samoa, where the German, British, 
and American consuls have sometimes exercised their influence 
jointly, or separately, and says the governments of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have made treaties with Samoa, which, 
therefore, forms an independent State, and its annexation to 
Australia may lead to a violation of international law. The 
same he declares to be true of other islands. 

Baron Von Schloezer, who recently visited Prince Bismarck 
at Gastein, has had an audience with Cardinal Jacobim, the 
papal Secretary of State. It is reported that the bases of the 

negotiations between the Vatican and Prussia have been agreed 
upon, but their nature has not yet been divulged. 

it is rumored that the recent accessions to the Austro-Ger- 
man alliance will result soon in Germany issuing a proposal 


for a general congress of all the European powers to determine 
upon a general disarmament. A press correspondent says that 
he is assured that Austria, Spain, and Italy have already sig- 
nified their willingness to participate in such a congress. 

A general Catholic convention was held at Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, last week, at which it was proposed that an association 
of Catholics of all nations be formed, and that religious meet- 
ings to pray for Catholic unification be held November 10 next, 
the anniversary of Luther’s birthday. 


THE question of the overwork of pupils has found its 
way into the English Parliament. The pay which the 
teacher receives depends largely upon the number of 
pupils he is able to pass to the grade above. It has led, 
of course, to a great amount of cramming, to long hours 
of study, and even recesses have been given up in order 


more time might be gained for recitation or study. 


The result has been, as one of the Lords puts it, “ to over- 
strain the teachers, and to make the pupils slaves to en- 
able the teachers to acquire an income.” One of the lead- 
ing journals of education in that country, treating this 
topic, says, “Individual examination and payment by 
results are among the curses of the time. They are 
sowing misery among teachers, and diseases among chil- 
dren. They are turning the hairs of young men gray, 
and shattering the nervous system of young women who 
would otherwise be healthy and strong.” Are not some 
of our towns and cities sinners in the same direction ? 
To be sure, no teacher’s salary depends upon the number 
of children sent forward from her room, but the results 
of “individual examinations” very often determine her 
rank in the regards of committeemen. 


One of the most serious trials to the young teacher 
is the inveterate tendency of children of every age to 
run into ruts,and make their school-life mechanical and 
unfruitful. A child is the most conservative of creat- 
ures. When it has put forth a certain measure of ac- 
tivity, and really acquired a few facts or habits, it nat- 
urally closes down on that with a death grip, and insists 
on repeating what it has gained in the routine way. 
Thus even the natural methods of instruction are all 
the time being turned to a melancholy mechanism by 
the children who naturally insist on doing things by 
rote, and baffling the teacher, who fancies her superior 
method is sufficient for all good things. There is no 
greater delusion than that a method can teach school. 
Methods are only the tools of the teacher, and as the 
prisoner in a European cell was able to carve the ex- 
quisite ivory statuette, once exhibited in our country, 
with only a rusty nail, so a teacher of great genius 
may do wonderful work with the most faulty method. 
But, as a modern studio, with all its appliances, is a 
better place for a sculptor than the cell of a prison, so a 
graded school, handled by improved methods, is, on the 
whole, the best place to educate a child. Only let it be 
remembered that the best method is only the best way 
of heading off the invincible conservatism of child-nat- 
ure, coming down upon it from all points and keeping 
it stirred up, spite of its tendency to go to sleep. But 
only the teacher who is a living soul, born again every 
morning, and flushing her methods with the radiance of 
daily inspiration can save her school from becoming the 
cemetery of lifeless habits and the tomb of defunct 
minds and petrified hearts. 


Onz of the hopeful features of our New England 
school life is the re-establishment and endowment of 
the Academies of the old towns which have been drained 
of their young people by emigration, and have been too 
little regarded in the upbuilding of the graded school 
system in the villages and cities. Few of these old 
townships are able to support a free high school by 
taxation, and their common schools do not meet the 
want of the secondary education. If, in such an emer- 
gency, some prosperous man or group of people will re- 
habilitate an old, or establish a new Academy, with tui- 
tion rates within the reach of all, the superior young 
folk of this town, and the neighborjng region will be 
able to pursue their studies at home under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances for wholesome physical, mental, 
and moral growth. One of these Academies has recently 
been revived, in connection with a public library, in the 


beautiful little town of Ashfield, Mass., which is becom- 
ing the favorite summer resort of a group of distin- 


guished scholars, clergymen, and literary men. On the 
29th of August, the fourth annual Sanderson Academy 
dinner was eaten at the town hall of Ashfield, which 
was crowded by a rare audience from the neighboring 
towns, and distinguished guests from abroad. Geo. 
Wm. Curtis presided at the after-dinner feast, in place 
of Prof. Norton, and appropriate talk was heard from 
congressmen Wm. Whiting, Prof. Perry, Rev. J. F. 
Moor, and Rev. John W. Chadwick, Maj. Henry Winn, 
and Prof, Stanley Hall, who, in one sentence, touched 
the keynote of the new education, as he said, which 
“ begins on the theory that the teacher has more to learn 
from the pupil than the teacher can teach.” The recon- 
struction of the country district and academical school is 
now the most weighty problem in our American popular 
education, and occasions like this are a great encourage- 
ment in this good work. 


VOLUBLE TEACHING. 


No reform in our school-life has been more fruitful 
of good results than the change from “ hearing lessons” 
to genuine oral instruction. But every forward move- 
ment in education is dogged by a group of caricatures, 
exaggerations, and imitations, which threaten to over- 
whelm it, and often do postpone its true influence. 
Among these caricatures of oral instruction none is 
more mischievous than the habit of inordinate talking 
by the teacher, who confounds it with an interminable 
pouring forth of useful information by word of mouth. 

We call this the most dangerous abuse, because the 
most common. An untrained teacher is not easily 
routed from the notion that instruction consists in 
pouring the contents of a book into the mind of a child. 
If forbidden this use of the book, a teacher of this de- 
scription naturally falls back upon the next position, 
which is to fill her own mind with the contents of the 
volume, and retail it in speech for the benefit of her 
class. Of course, this is not oral teaching in any fair 
sense of the term. It is rather the worst form of book- 
teaching. It is to be supposed that the author of a 
good text-book will condense, arrange, and study a suit- 
able method of presenting the matter he desires to im- 
part. But an untrained teacher will surely not improve 
on this presentation, but will so dilute her author’s 
statement in her dispensation as to rob it of its chief 
value and increase the difficulty of the scholar. Lowell, 
in his Fable for Critics, happily touched the essential 
weakness of the “sacred poetry” of N. P. Willis when 
he characterized it as “inspiration and water.” A great 
deal of the sort of teaching of which we write may be 
classified as information and twaddle,—the hazy, in- 
consequential, sometimes ungrammatical, flood of words 
that inundates the weary class, as effectually drowning 
the information imparted as a gallon of tepid water will 
strangle the most fragrant cup of tea. 

This disease was well hit off by an afflicted little boy 
who came to his mother at the close of the first day of 
school with the plaint,—“ O mother, I am tired to death; 
the new teacher talks so much with her mouth.” Just 
that, — the interminable gabble that comes from no 
deeper place than the mouth or the shallows of a vacant 
mind, flooded with gossip and’ words, — is the curse of 
thousands of echool-rooms. Perhaps this last stage of 
false teaching is worse than the first. It is possible 
that a child, by dint of storing the memory with the 
well-selected periods of a good text-book, may some 
time awake toa realizing sense of their contents and 
find himself possessed. of valuable information, But 
we doubt if even the elastic mind of childhood is capa- 
ble of wrestling with the flood of talk with which the 
devoted class is so often deluged, with about the same 
probability of appropriating any valuable knowledge as 
a hungry boy compelled to receive his nourishment in 
the shape of liquid refreshment poured upon his head 
and trickling down his face, 

We sat one day through a lesson in American His- 
tory, given by a charming lady to a class of fifteen-year. 
old girls. The teacher was a perfect “ flowing well” of 
historic lore; enthusiastic in her appreciation of the 
period with which she was dealing; inspired with 
genuine desire to wake up a love for historical studies 
in her pupils, and fill them with patriotic zeal and 


pride in their American citizenship. But, alas for the 
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poor children; the ruling passion for mellifluous and 
brilliant talk was the one ruling passion of the dear 
lady-teacher, which dwarfed even her love of her native 
land. So the inspiring topic became only the occasion 
for opening the flood-gates of speech and pouring forth 
a forty-minutes lecture, well enough adapted for a lazy 
hour on a Newport piazza, or a reading-club, but as 
fatal to the purpose in view as if the fire department 
had been called out to drown the class-room in a flood. 
Not that the good lady intended to give a lecture, or 
supposed herself doing anything but conducting a reci- 
tation. At intervals a pupil was called up to answer a 
leading question or give an account of some event. Of 
course, if the pupil was a shirk, or had the least capa- 
bility of being developed into one, she could easily 
“draw the fire” of the too-willing teacher, and stand 
the happy target oi a fusilade of useful knowledge. 
The slow, thoughtful girl, who really had a valuable 
idea underneath her hesitancy of speech, found herself 
overriden, trampled, and annihilated as effectually as 
the poor bewildered fox in Mr. Bennett’s hunt. The 
result was that, in a recitation of forty minutes, probably 
ten were consumed by the answers of the pupils, few 
of these answers being accepted by their voluble mis- 
tress ; while the half-hour was monopolized in a sort of 
melange of lecture, conversation, and gossip, from which 
little could be gained beyond admiration for the won- 
ful powers of the speaker. 

The New York Herald, a few years ago, for one day, 
tried the experiment of reporting the speeches in Con- 
gress exactly as they were spoken, with all their gram- 
matical and rhetorical absurdities ; but the rash act was 
never repeated. We have sometimes fancied the re- 
sult, could every teacher be compelled, before sleeping, 
to read, verbatim et literatim everything spoken in the 
school-room during the day. We fancy this style of 
oral instruction would not survive many weeks of such 
exposure. 

There is danger that this sort of teaching will 
greatly hinder the good results anticipated from our 
new educational methods. Every sensible mother knows 
how easily the kindergarten can become a mere “ effluent 
pipe ” for the discharge of a flood of baby-talk from a 
teacher of this sort. The object-lesson has become a 
nuisance in hundreds of schools where the young gradu- 
ate from the Normal has simply recited her lesson from 
her notebook, and told her children where to look and 
what to say. And there is great danger, especially in 
the classes in literature, history, philosophy, and kin- 
dred studies, that the pupil will be cheated of his right 
of individual acquisition, compelled to be one of an au- 
dience listening to a daily drizzle of talk, with occa- 
sional interruptions of a hurried answer during the 
pauses. And no class of teachers should guard morc 
carefully against this fault than the brilliant graduates 
of colleges, placed in the school-room with no previous 
training in the art of instruction. To such a teacher, 
fresh from the inspiration of senior-class studies, the 
slow gait of the average school-boy and the flighty 
mental condition of the average school-girl is a positive 
torture. The habit of inordinate talk is thus formed as 
a refuge from what seems the stupidity of the pupil, or 


even from a conscientious desire todo something in the 
recitation-hour. But nowhere is self-restraint so need- 
ful, humility so precious, judicious silence so “ golden,” 
asin the presence of a dos of children making their 
first essays at climbing the hill of knowledge. Here, 
as in the Christian life, it is only the wise teacher who 
“endureth unto the end” that “shall be saved.” 


— The public generally, and most teachers, says a contem- 
porary, confound the various kinds of education. These are 
the education of the family, the education of society, the eda- 
cation of the church, the education given by the business 
world, and the formal education of the school, It ought to be 
generally understood that young people are more largely the 
product of these four spheres of spontaneous education than 
of the formal and set education of .the school. A failure to 
recognize this opens the door to all sorts of senseless attacks 
on school education. Friends of the school have claimed too 
much for it. The truth is, that it is but one of the factors 
which ministers to the development of the child. It will not 
necessarily make a boy honest if his parents are thieves, or a 
lover of his kind if society about bim is selfish, or pious if the 
circle in which he moves is impure and irreligious. The 
school ministers in a special sense to his intellectual life, and 
indirectly to his entire development. All that can be truth- 
fully said is, that a boy, taught in a good school, will be less 


inclined to be dishonest, selfish, impure, and a follower of evil, | 


than one whose tutors have been the street and evil compan- 
ionship. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The Governor thinks there is too much supervision of 
schools. We should say, not too much, but unequally dis- 
tributed. 


— The fty on the ceiling and the frieze on the wall, His Ex- 
cellency believes equally delight the boy. Notwithstanding so 
high an authority, we are of the opinion that the natural boy 
prefers the fly. 


— People, as a rule, are attracted toward the strange and 
startling. Talent is generally modest, and, unless appreciated 
and nurtured, is inclined to retreat within itself. Happily for 
it, however, it has its own reward. 


— From this distance we cannot judge, of course, of the 
merits of the policy; but it will interest the readers of Toe 
JOURNAL to know that the married women teachers of the 
London School Board are obliged to send in to the clerk of that 
body a statement of their husbands’ incomes. These are added 
to their own, and the entire tax is taken from their salaries. 
A writer in one of the English journals thinks it rather hard 
on the better sex, especially when it is considered that often 
the income of each, if taken separately, would not be suf- 
ficiently large to subject it to an income tax. 


— The teachers of a school without an earnest, progressive, 
inspiriting head, are very much like the plants of a meadow, 
as described by an agricultural paper, which “live in harmony 
on the unmanured open park, having nothing to fight for in a 
state of nature; but toss them a bone, ground fine, or any 
other choice bit, and their harmonious companionship termi- 
nates at once. Every act of improved cultivation occasions 
instant war.”” The comparison stops there; for in the case of 
the enthusiastic teacher, the school committeman very often 
looks upon him as a wild beast at Ephesus, and proceeds at 
once, by legislation or otherwise, to moderate his unfortunate 
heat. 


— From the report made to the Queen of England by the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education, last month, we 
learn that the average salary of a certificate master in that 
country,—which, in 1870, was £95 12s. 9d. ($478.18),—is now 
£119 15s. 6d. ($598.87); that of a schoolmistress was £57 16d. 
5s. ($289.10) in 1870, and is now £72 0s. 11d. ($360.22). In 
addition, too, to their other emoluments, 6,194 out of 14,255 
masters, and 5,393 out of 20,004 mistresses are provided with 
residence free of rent. Here is an increase since 1870 of 25 
per cent. England, we are safe in saying, has done better for 
her teachers during the past decade than the United States, 
for here the tendency has been toward lower wages rather than 
higher. It has resulted, too, in keeping male talent out of the 
profession, and sending female teachers into private schools. 


— From the American Journalist,—its first issue, by the 
way, and brilliantly edited,—we clip the following from an 
article on journalism in France: “‘ In France journalism is the 
field of personal renown, and the journalist the brilliant social 
lion. In England, and much more in America, the journalistic 
writer is a man who merges his individual identity in the force 
and power of the paper. In France it is Mr. So-and-so whom 
you read, admire, or condemn. Here it is The Herald or The 
Times. The American Mr. So-and-so may die, and you who 
have read his articles for a quarter of a century do not know 
his name.”? A Gambetta, or a “‘swash-buckling de Cassagnac, 
with his stinging pen and twenty duels, might be possible here, 
but a Henri Rochefort, Vicompte de Lugay, would be an im- 
possibility, because his only claim to personal distinction has 
been his pen.” This sinking of personality in the institution 
is not only true of the editor, but of the clergyman and teacher 
as well. It is, too, we believe, the sign of a better civilization. 
Men may come and men may go, but the institution lasts. It 
is a serious blow to personal vanity, to be sure, and it may 
quench to a degree the fervor of here and there an individual, 
but its tendency is to make the man a more loyal adherent to 
the truth. 


— Women have stormed the school-room, says the Minnesota 
Journal of School Education, and captured it from the old 
schoolmaster. In learning she wili not compare with the old 
schoolmaster she has rooted out, but will compare very favor- 
ably with her female predecessor. In a practical knowledge of 
life, the young woman of to-day in the school-room is greatly 
inferior to the man teacher, but she is improving. An ever- 
increasing army of tourist schoolma’am dons its traveling 
dress and packs its trunks and goes abroad every summer to 
attend school, to see the world, and be cosmopolized in man- 
ners and culture by travel and study. The modern school- 
mistress is a fruit of our civilization of which we have no rea- 
son to be ashamed. She owes her position to three things,— 
the American liberty of women, the American absorption in 
business by men, and the desire of women to earn their own 
bread. Age and experience are against her as an ideal teacher. 
Time is the only one who can put old heads on young shoul- 
ders. Butif she cannot always match her masculine rival in 
age and experience the female teacher may, if ambitious, meet 
him successfully in scholarship and preparation for her work. 


— We should not like to see the nation give up its attempts 
to conquer the cold of the polar seas, or to settle some disputed 
fact of science, although such solution may have no practical 
bearing upon the welfare of the race. And yet when it is con- 
sidered that the proper selection of grasses for cultivation in 
the different sections of the country would add millions of 
dollars each year to our agricultural profits, it does seem, as 
Mr. W. J. Beal said in his address before the Social Science 


Association, that the sending of competent persons around the 
earth in search of better grasses would be quite as praise- 
worthy an undertaking as to fit out expeditions at great expense 
to explore the polar seas, or to go to “earth’s remotest bounds” 
to spend a few minutes in observing an eclipse or a transit of 
Venus. But the national legislature represents the mass, and 
the mass are proverbially short-sighted. No one could meas- 
ure the wealth and political influence that would come to the 
South within a generation if schools for black and white were 
sprinkled as thickly over her territory as over the Northern 
and Western States; and yet Congress waits and hesitates to 
furnish the needed help. Alas! to the politician the paper 
ballot that is to be flung on the morrow is of more worth than 
the brain behind it. 


— The Albany High School bas three parallel courses of 
study extending through four years, and known as the “ En- 
glish,’’ Latin-English, and “‘ classical,’”’ Greek being studied in 
the latter only. The records of the school show, so says a 
correspondent of the Nation, that in the last ten years (1874- 
1883) the graduates of the ‘‘ classical’’ divisions have averaged 
only 20 per cent. of the entire classes, while they have taken 
nearly 34 per cent. of the honors (medals and “ honorable 
mention’? combined), and 60 per cent of the medals alone. 
Besides, it is said that while all divisions study mathematics 
three years, the ‘‘ classicals’’ do not pursue either rhetoric or 
English literature. The writer also thinks that the teachers of 
the first two courses are superior to those of the latter. The 
query made is, whether, in view of these facts, the time given 
to Greek is spent “‘ to the great detriment of learning to think 
and express one’s thoughts in good English.’”” One condition, 
however, the writer perhaps has omitted in his count: Is it 
not probable that the great majority of those students who are 
intellectually superior and scholarly in their tastes would, 
under present circumstances, enter the classical courses? If 
so, is it not easily explained, without any reference to the 
value of Greek as a study, why they carry off sixty per cent. 
of the prizes when they comprise but one-fifth of the whole 
school ? 


— A member of the Portsmouth school board, in a letter 

printed in the Daily Chronicle of that city, takes exceptions 

to the charge made in the editorial columns of the Daily Times 

of the same municipality, and which we commented upon in 

our own columns two weeks ago, that the body to which he 

belongs has become an “ appendage to a political ring.”” This 

gentleman argues that the election of the school committee by 
the mayor and aldermen has proved a blessing to the schools of 
Portsmouth; the grading has been improved, poor teachers 
discharged, and money saved. Portsmouth, we know from 
personal knowledge, is a beautifully-quaint old city, and its 
people among the salt of the ‘earth, and we are pleased to be 
informed, by one who ought to know, that it has an excellent 
board of instruction. One remark in this letter, however, 
arouses a sleeping suspicion. It is this: “‘The amount paid 
for salaries in 1876 was $20,263.49, and the smount paid in 
1882 was $16,576.00, showing a reduction in salaries of $3,687,- 
49, this reduction being itemized as follows: Salaries of five 
teachers averaging $350, a total of $1,750 saved by the trans- 
ferring of scholars; a reduction of $200 in the masters’ sala- 
ries, a reduction in the salaries of the two ladies mentioned 
$200, and one-half of the gentleman’s salary $375; a reduction 
of $200 in the writing-master’s salary, and the balance in the 
readjustment of all the salaries.’’ It seems from this state- 
ment that nearly, if not quite all, the saving made by the change 
has been accomplished by reducing the salaries of teachers. 

Now, we koow of no city in which the salaries of the teachers 
are as high as they ought to be, and we do not believe that 
Portsmouth is an exception to the rule. If our lack of knowl- 
edge did not make the deduction impertinent, we should infer, 
therefore, that the new school board of that city do not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the responsibilities of the positions which 

they occupy. The committeeman, and writer of the commu- 
nication to which we refer, closes with one or two sensible re- 
marks, which we quote: ‘* How often it is that more interest 
is taken in a horse or dog by the owner, than in the school 

wherein is to be educated one or more of his children. The 

capitalist puts one hundred dollars into an enterprise, and im- 

mediately takes some interest in its management, visiting the 

works, etc.; but not so with the great and important work of 
education.” 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


— “ The educational interests of the country need a national organ for 
collecting, recording, and preserving the incidents showing their move- 
ment and growth, not only in the United States, but throughout the world; 
and THS AMEBIOAN TEAOHER, in management, form, type, size, and ex- 
ecution, seems to me to be well qualified to become such an organ.” —GEN,. 
J. W. PuE.ps, brattieboro, Vt. 

— “I have looked over the columns of THE AMERIOAN TEACHER with 
real pleasure. The combination of several journals in this one seems to 
me a step in the right direction. It puts a large amount of educational 
reading into the hands of teachers at a very reasonable price. I shall 
heartily commend it to our teachers whenever opportunity offers.” —H. 
SABIN, Supt. of Schools, Clinton, Ia. 

— ‘Iam very much pleased with the magazine, and congratulate 
on your success in cahtng it instractiye, and consider it quite invaluable 
to primary teachers.””—JanEY WILLIAMS, Monongahela City, Pa, 

— “I have read the first number of THE AMERIOAN TEACHER with ab- 
sorbing interest. The ability and wise discrimination exhibited in the 
make-up of this number give promise of a journal of great value to all 
classes of teachers. In no poe with which [am ac cana 

so much that is useful an for so little.”"—R. W. StTEvENsOX, 
pt. Pub. Instruction, , 0. 
— “TI have read the first number of THE AMERIOAN TEACHER with 
great interest. it isa gem through and th h. It should be welcomed 
ns a frieod, and read and studied and pract by the great body of our 


primuery and grammar-school teachers. Texas welcomes the new 
magazine.”—J. BALDWIN, Prin. Texas State Nor. Huntaville. Tex 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DIcrIionARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM ENGLISH AND AMER- 
1cAN Poxts. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 


Astor Place. Price, $2.50. 

This handsome volume of 770 pages seems to include about 
everything necessary for the use of the student or professional 
reader in the matter of poetical quotation. There is a point 
in every work of this sort where amplification becomes a bur- 
den, and the great size and careful elaboration of the book of 
reference practically removes it from the use of all except the 
literati. Thousands of young people, during the closing years 
of their school-life, need such a dictionary of the poets as this, 
with carefully-selected passages under appropriate headings, a 
copious index of quotations, and such an invaluable index of 
authors as the book contains. By constant use of such a help 
to practical study, the memory may be stored with a great 
number of valuable extracts, each in itself a gem of thought 
and a model of expression, while the stimulant of such quota- 
tions will send the reader, in after years, out upon the most 
delightful voyages of discovery through the wonderland of 
English and American verse, The present work appears to 
us to meet the requirements of the great mass of readers of 
poetry better than any that has fallen under our observation. 
It is based upon Bohn’s edition, though revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, with 1,200 quotations added from American au- 
thors. These quotations from American writers are skillfully 
made, and, in some instances, are more numerous than the 
others,—as, under the head of ‘‘ Autumn,”’’ it is fit that the 
country where autumn is known in its supreme loveliness 
should be described by its own poets. One of the most genu- 
ine of the woman-poets of America always declared that her 
taste and style in poetry were largely formed by the reading of 
the old book, Elegant Eztracts, to which she was almost shut 
up in girlhood. Goethe advised young poets to read and care- 
fully commit to memory a short passage from some great au- 
thor every day. It will be easy for our young people, with the 
help of such a guide as this, and the access to good libraries 
now so common, to avail themselves of such valuable advice. 


Criassic JUVENILES. By Jacob Abbott. 


Abbott's American Histories for Youth; 8 vols. Illustrated by Darley, 
Herrick, Chapin, and others; 12mo; $10.00. 1. Aboriginal America; 2. 
Discovery of America; 3. The Southern Colonies; 4. The Northern Col- 
onies; 5. Wars of the Colonies; 6. The Revolt of the Colonies; 7. The 
War of the Revolution; 8. George Washington. 

The Rollo Books ; 14 vols.; illustrated; 16mo; $14.00. Rollo Learning to 
Talk; Rollo Learning to Read; Rollo at Work; Rollo at Play; Rollo at 
School; Rollo’s Vacation; Rollo’s Experiments; Rollo’s Museum; Rol- 
lo’s Travels; Rollo’s Correspondence: Rollo’s Philosophy,— Water : 
Rollo’s Philosophy,—Air ; lo’s Philosophy,— Fire ; Rollo’s Philoso- 
phy,—Sky. 

The Jonas Books; 6 vols.; illustrated; 16mo; $6.00. Jonas a Judge; 
Caleb in Town; Caleb in the Country; Jonas’s Stories; Jonas on a Farm 
in Summer; Jonas on a Farm in Winter. 

The Lucy Books; 6 vols. ; illustrated; I6mo; $6.00. Lucy Among the 
Mountains; Lucy’s Conversations; Lucy on the Seashore; Lucy at 

_ Study; Lucy at Play; Stories Told to Cousin Lucy. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Place. 

The republication by the house of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
of thirty-four volumes of Jacob Abbott’s Books for Chil- 
dren, is an event deserving more than ordinary mention in a 
journal that aims to be a chronicle of educational progress in 
our country. For a long generation, now quite fifty years, 
these charming and thoroughly wholesome little volumes have 
been appearing, year by year, for the entertainment and in- 
struction of thousands of children of all ages; including a 
great many people who have found the heart of their child- 
hood renewed, under grey hairs, as they glanced over the 
homely adventures of Rollo, or the straight-forward stories of 
Jonas, and saw the old world of the New England of half-a- 
century ago once more around them. 

A fair estimate of this series of books can only be made by 
one whose memory reaches back to that famous decade, which 
may well be called the revival season of popular education in 
NewEngland,—the years between 1830-40. During that memor- 
able period the Massachusetts Board of Education was estab- 
lished, an Horace Mann, its first secretary, blew his big blast 
which shook down so many rotten walls and summoned the 
mind and heart of the country to a new crusade for the chil- 
dren. Inthe same years Henry Barnard was toiling at the 
beginnings of the great collection of pedagogic literature which 
is destined to make its compiler a household name to genera- 
tions of American teachers. The higher education was taking 
on new and important aspects, and the young men were waiting 
for the great leader in science who appeared in Agassiz. Em- 
erson, Margaret Fuller, and Alcott, were just emerging upon 
the horizon of a generation that knew them not. Lowell 
Mason was teaching the children to sing, and the first normal 


_ school in America opened its doors, on Independence Day, in 


sight of the old battleground at Lexington, Mass. It wasa 
period fruitful beyond any previous time in new departures, 
and the mind and heart of childhood were all ready for taking 
in the seed sown with a generous hand. 

As we look back to our own childhood in a quiet country town 


.{n New England, about those days, we are impressed with the 


barrenness of children’s literature. Fifty years ago the whole 


bewildering world of children’s books and magazines, amid 


which the youngsters of to-day wander as through fairy-land, 
_had no existence, Our own town was exceptional for the in- 
_telligence of ite people, and the substantial character of its 
district schools. 

There was even a public library of moderate size, and the 
parson’s book-shelves were well stocked and acccessible to the 
young people of hischarge, But we cannot recall half-a-dozen 
books that had any attractive quality for the average boy or 
girl under fifteen. The Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Ptl- 


grim’s Progress, the historical tales of Sir Walter Scott, the 
English stories of Maria Edgworth, two or three delightful 
little books by Catharine Sedgwick, were all we remember. 
Somewhat later came Sargent’s inimitable temperance tales, 
which would do more, to-day, for temperance, if placed in 
every public-school library, than all the elaborate .text-books 
on the subject that can be framed. Apart from these was the 
fearful series of ghost novels, which made the hair of every 
child stand on end, and sowed seeds that have borne melan- 
choly fruit in the lunatic asylums and the slums of the vicious 
side of spiritualism ever since. Ancient history was accessible 
through the dry pages of a few text-books and the great sand 
desert of Rollin; and there was no attempt that came to our 
knowledge to teach science to the young. The Sunday-school 
in the country was just getting on its feet, and the Sunday- 
school library was hardly sprouted. Notwithstanding some 
advantages that doubtless come from the repeated reading of a 
few good books, it was still a dreary time for youth, and for 
little children there was no provision in the way of reading 
accessible to the masses of people. 

Just then, in 1834, Jacob Abbott, a young minister of Rox- 
bury, Mass., wrote the first simple story of the series which, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Rollo Books,” afterward grew to the 
three dozen handsome juveniles now republished. Without 
striking features of any sort, with no glare of unusual bril- 
liancy, and nothing sensational, they struck the keynote of a 
genuine American child’s literature. The demand for their 
multiplication drew their author away from his profession; 
fortunately located him amid the country life of which he 
wrote, and kept his pen going till the day of his death. Like 
his predecessor, Peter Parley (S. G. Goodrich), he dealt exclu- 
sively with American life as he found it in the country in the 
New-England States. And this feature we regard one of the 
most valuable in these writings. They are to the country life 
of New England what the poetry of Crabbe was to the com- 
mon rural life of the England of his day. Each of these little 
volumes is a perfect daguerreotype of that quiet, busy, 
thoughtful life which has borne such wondrous fruit for the 
building up of our nation. Rollo and Lucy were the repre- 
sentatives of thousand of little boys and girls, of reputable 
families, and the scenes so faithfully portrayed were the daily 
experience of every well-conditioned New-England child. 
Were every other book sunk in the sea, it would be pos- 
sible for the historians to reconstruct a complete picture of 
the common life of the New England of fifty years ago from 
this series of juveniles. And this is no common merit in 
writing for young children; for, after all, that can be said in 
behalf of the fairy tale and the ordinary run of fiction, it is 
still true that nothing is so intensely interesting to the little 
ones as their own life, and the scenes and events of every day. 
And the highest genius in the writer for children is the power 
to give a thoroughly natural, healthy, colorless representation 
of that daily life which is the providential seminary of child- 
hood. 

Another must valuable element in these books is the perfect 
simplicity, and what may be called the moderate tone, of repre- 
sentation. Mr. Abbott pitches his tune on the key in which the 
vast majority of children sing their ‘‘ psalm of life,’’ and has 
no straining after chromatics, operatic shrieks, or loud and 
striking effects. The most mischievous quality of our new, 
high-pressure children’s litearture, is the essential falsehood 
of its whole picturing of human life. In so many of these 
books the children act as if life were a long charade, where the 
actors are personating improbable characters, riding high 
horses, exploding daily into new sensations, and disporting 
themselves generally in an existence as unreal as it is mislead- 
ing. It is positively refreshing to the soul to come out from 
the distraction of our new holiday books, wonderful toys, and 
high-spiced entertainments to Rollo’s first essays at picking 
chips, piling wood, and wheeling stones to the Causey; the 
story of the Fisherman’s Boy, or any of those simple little tales 
where children behave like children, and the good and bad of 
their life goes on in the ordinary way. 

These little books are also an excellent illustration of the 
educational work that naturally goes on in every intelligent 
family in a country like ours. Amid the babel of clamorous 
voices, demanding that this and that thing shall be thrust upon 
our over-crowded school-life, it is good to read in these books 
of the thoroughly wholesome and effective way in which all 
good parents are teaching their children good morals and man- 
ners, and training them into the life of work which is the des- 
tiny of every American child, Many of our high-strung school- 
reformers talk as if our children were the offspring of barba- 
rians or the country a vast orphan asylum, No “ kinder- 
gartner’’ can do for the child what the father and mother, the 
hired man, and the whole circle of village life is doing every 
day for the children. The conceit that we must rely on the 
common school to teach our children the habit of industry and 
to enforce the duty of keeping out of the poor-house, is largely 
the notion of high-pressure social philosophers, separated 
from the mass of the people, forgetful of their own childhood. 
Reading over these delightful little books, we see how the end- 
less instruction in common things and the training in power 
and character is all the time going on in the homes and the 
daily life in a way that no school can rival and no teacher suc- 
cessfully imitate, 

In still another way these books are valuable to our teachers, 
showing how easily the common affairs of childhood can be 
used for instruction in knowledge and object-lessons in moral 
training. The story of the children picking apples, with and 


without a leader, is an example of the way in which the whole 


science of government can be opened to the youngest group in 
the school-room or the home. Good teaching is, after all, 
mainly the power to illuminate common life by the light of 
superior intelligence, —helping children to see and think and 
act for themselves —and these books are an admirable illustra- 
tion of the way in which the children may be led along such 
highways of wisdom, righteousness, and power. 

In reading the history of the American Revolution in this 
series, we are struck with the author’s ability to tell a plain 
story and bring out the points most interesting to the young 
in natural relief. 

But we must bring our gossip over these charming books to 
a close, only expressing the hope that, amid the stormy deluge 
that child-life is becoming in our cities and villages, there may 
yet be found many parents wise enough to put these volumes 
into the hands of their children, even to read them once more 
with them; and thousands of American children sufficiently 
unspoiled to follow the quiet life of Rolla and Lucy and homely 
Jonas with unaffected pleasure and wholesome enjoyment, 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have published a very 
useful little manual entitled Training Schools for Nurses, with 
notes on twenty-two schools, by W. G. Thompson, M,D. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued in the 
Franklin-Square Library (duodecimo edition), By the Gate of 
the Sea, a novel, by David Christie Murray, author of A Life 
Atonement, etc. Price, 15 cents. 

— A new book by Dr. Mark Hopkins, entitled, The Scriptural 
Idea of Man, is in the press of Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. It is asystem of psychology drawn from the teachings 
of the Bible. Dr. Hopkins has made the study of man as a 
thinking being, and in all his mental and moral relations, his 
special province. The students of many of our principal col- 
leges and theological seminaries have enjoyed the benefit of 
his teachings, and he has undoubtedly exerted a greater influ- 
ence in the department of mental and moral science than any 
other teacher in the land. In its main lines the book follows 
the system of the author’s widely-used Outline Study of Man, 
though the subject is treated from the religious instead of the 
purely philosophical side. The writings of the greatest teach- 
ers of the present day are constantly cited, and the entire dis- 
cussion is with reference to prevailing modes of thought and 
feeling. 

— The Atlantic Monthly, we rejoice to know, is prosperous 
under the control of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, with 
Mr. Aldrich for its editor. The first number of this great 
American monthly appeared in November, 1859. Since that 
time there has not been a single issue which has not more or 
less successfully realized the wish of Mr. Phillips, its first pub- 
lisher, ‘‘ that the magazine should represent what is best in 
American thought and letters.’’ It has not aimed to secure 
popularity by sensational articles, or by superficial treatment 
of subjects in which the people are interested. On the other 
hand, it has not sought merely to reach the persons of highest 
cultivation, but rather, by represensing what is best in Amer- 
ican thought and letters in the departments of fiction, of essays, 
of poetry, of travel, and discussion of current topics, it has 
endeavored to command the attention and reward the careful 
attention of all intelligent American citizens. 


— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will publish at once President 
Seeley’s (Amherst) baccalaureate sermon on ‘‘ Obedience.” It 
has been called for by principals of schools who wish to place 
copies in the hands of their pupils. They publish also a book 
of French Readings, by Prof. Knapp of Yale, similar to his 
recently published Spanish Readings. They have just pub- 
lished The Independent Music Reader, by Luther W. Mason, 
and The Fourth Music Reader, revised by Messrs. Eichberg 
and Sharland. They also have in preparation, to be ready 
before Christmas, a series of short manuals, covering the main 
subjects studied in our schools and colleges, each manual con- 
fined to one subject, and consisting of two parts ; the first con- 
taining about 100 examination-papers made from the best col- 
lections of problems; the second containing recent papers actu- 
ally set in English and American schools and colleges. Each 
Manual will also contain a paper completely worked out, asa 
model. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published Bret 
Harte’s new story (price $1.00), In the Carquinez Woods, a story 
of early California life, and therefore in the domain which is 
peculiarly Mr, Harte’s own. The book is beautifully printed, 
and bound in the “‘ Little Classic” style, 

The initial volume of the new series of ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths,’’ edited by Horace E. Scudder, isout. This series 
well describes in a popular but accurate style the history of 
the various States of the Union which have had the most note- 
worthy and permanent political influence either in shaping the 
national government, or any distinctive political history of 
their own. This first volumesis devoted to Virginia, and is 
written by John Esten Cooke, who is one of the best known 
of Southern writers now living. As he is a Virginian, and 
strongly attached to his native State, we are furnished with a 
work of great interest and value. The volume of this series 
will be published in the same general style as the American 
Men of Letters and American Statesmen, but in cloth of differ- 
ent colors, 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have also issued the first 
two volumes of the new edition of Emerson’s works from 
entirely new plates. The first of these is the book which has 


hitherto been known as Miscellanies, but now is to be entitled 


bi 
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Nature: Addresses and Lectures, and has a portrait of Emer- 
son etched by Schoff. The second volume includes the “ First 
Series of Emerson’s Essays.” The page of these volumes is 
so attractive, and the works of Emerson are so generally recog- 
nized as belonging to the foremost literature of all time, that 
this edition will undoubtedly have a very wide circulatton. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


H. F. 8. L.: By the Gate of the Sea; a novel; duodecimo edition; by D. 
. Movray; price, 15 cents....Thicker than Water; a novel; by James 


Payn.... Sheridan; by Mrs. Oliphant: “ &nglish Men of Letters Series.” 
Lorna Doone; a romance of Exmore; by R. D. Blackmore ... French and 


German Socialism in Modern Times; by R. T. Ely. New York: Harper 


hera. 
«Beis a poem; by Geo. H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard 


Daisy Miller; a comedy in three acts; by Henry James. Boston: J. R. 


& Co. 
English Bodley by E. Scudder; with illus.; price, 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin ‘ 
oo Spanish Readings; by Wm. I. Knapp; price, $1.65. Boston: 


, Heath & Co. 
Giyebb's Word Method: a key tothe dissected cards; by J. Russell Webb. 
New York: Ulbridge & Kingsley. 
Plato's Best Thoughts; dialogues of Plato; by Rev. C. H. Bulkley, D.D. 
price, $1.50. New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons. 
La Parole Frangsise; par Lambert Sauveur et Alphonse N. Van Duell; 
price, $1.00. Phuadelphia: John Wanamaker. 


OBITUARY. 


JOSIAH A. STEARNS, Pu.D. 


An oak has fallen! One of the finest and noblest of the 
Boston masters,—the most beloved, perhaps, of all,—was put 
to rest last Wednesday in the burying-ground of his fathers. 
Josiah A. Stearns was not a groundling; he came from most 
excellent stock. His father was a clergyman, preaching in the 
church from whose doors, seventy years later, this dead son 
was to be borne, surrounded by weeping friends and loving 
comrades, One brother was president of Amherst College» 
another a talented preacher, and still another is today a mem- 
ber of the faculty of a Southern college. Most men breed their 
sons for trade; this old Puritan preacher and farmer bred his 
for labor, into whose marts the shining tempter rarely comes. 
Josiah accepted what to some was the humbler station. For 
half a century he kept on in the even tenor of his way, and 
died at last at the age of three score years and ten; clouded, to 
be sure, in intellect, but accompanied by honor, love, obedi- 
ence, and troops of friends. 

His gentle breeding was apparent in everything he did, —in 
his looks, his voice, and especially in his kindly consideration 
of the rights and feelings of others. His teachers were, there- 
fore, loyal to him, and no child passed out from under his in- 
fluence without loving the man. His pupils as one of them 
has said, would watch his countenance with perpetual delight, 
and the very tones of his voice drew every young heart to him. 
—And he loved the children. It was a real affection, for 
there was no hypocrisy in his nature. Its roots, too, went 
down deep, He did not forget his boys and girls after they 


had left him and gone higher. One of them recalls how he| pe 


took especial pains, seeing him at a distance on the street, to 
drive after him that he might congratulate him upon winning 
a medal in one of the High schools. 

We were first introduced to him on a Cunarder, bound home 
from Europe. He was a good sailor, we were not; but we shall 
never forget his sympathy and the kind offices he tendered us 
as we lay day after day in a passage-way of the steamer. And 
we recall the afternoon that we sat with him on deck, — the 
afternoon of the day we landed, —and how he told us, not with 
anger, but to our astonishment with sorrow, that the commit- 
tee of his school had placed by his side as an assistant, to take 
the place of one who had resigned, a teacher in the selection of 
whom he had had neither voice nor vote. We wondered then, 
but we do not wonder now, that he was pained and not angered. 
Caesar was not angry when Brutus stabbed him; and the 
wounds which this man received from those above him (for 
even he was not exempt) seemed to be received by him not as 
the wounds of an enemy, but as those of afriend. And yet he 
was nota weak man. There was iron in his blood and cour- 
age in his heart. He was a brave soldier in a just cause. 

Some three or four years before he resigned from his position 
at the head of the Norcross School, a senseless attempt was 
made by the members of the committee to discharge one of the 
teachers of his school. She wasan able woman, and had done 
nothing to merit the disgrace. Mr. Stearns came unhesitat- 
ingly to her side as her defender, and fought more valiantly, 
we believe, than he would have done had his own position 
been the one at stake. The odds were against him, but he 
conquered, and the teacher retained her position, and is there 
today. A story, which he was fond of telling, illustrates at 
once his urbanity and sternness of temper, if occasion required 
it, An officer had been sent to the house of a boy to inquire 
the cause of hisabsence. The officer, on his way back, met the 
boy and brought him into school. Soon after the mother 
came to the building and told Mr. Stearns that the boy was at 
home sick; he had been very ill the whole night, and she had 
had four doctors at his bedside, She was thanked kindly for 
the trouble she had taken to inform him of the serious illness 
of her son, and then the boy was called out and punished 
thoroughly for absenting himself from school without his 
mother’s consent. 

Mr. Stearns was a very benevolent man. Although a 
bachelor, prudent and self-denying, yet he died a poor man. 
No one went to him for aid and came away disappointed. He 
retained the old paternal estate at Bedford, and kept it as a 
home for the family. His summers were generally spent there, 
and the attendance at his funeral showed in what deep re- 
spect his neighbors held his memory. 

It is truth to say that everybody loved him. The children 
who looked up to him for guidance, his colaborers in the edu- 
Cational vineyard, the organizations to which he belonged, — 
all reverenced him as the child his father. He was the chap- 
lain of Columbia lodge of Free Masons we know not how many 
years. But when his reason began to totter, and he was no 
longer able to attend its meetings, his chair in the East re- 
mained unoccupied, for it seemed almost a sacrilege to elect 
another while he lived. 

Mr. Stearns was one of those grand old teachers, too few of 
whom remain. He was not forward at conventions; we never 
heard him express au opinion concerning the ‘‘New Educa- 
tion,” but he was bred in a time when spirit was esteemed of 

erted on the morals and manners of the children over whom 
he was set that, as has been truly said, not a woman walks 


more consequence than matter, and the man of more moment 
than his methods; and such was the influence which he ex- 
the streets of South Boston, today, who is not better because 
he labored for a generation in their midst. 

But he has disappeared amid the shadows. Who shall pick 
up the mantle that dropped from his trembling shoulders ? 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Boston Courier says that “‘In no department does 
the history of thought more clearly show the series of circles 
in which it revolves than in metaphysics; and the examina- 
tion of its path, ever returning upon itself, is rather disheart- 
ening. ‘To feel that in three decades of centuries we have ad- 
vanced so little, argues rather sinisterly for the ultimate prog- 
ress of the race to plains of wisdom and unimpeachable know! 
edge. The race moves in metaphysical knowledge like the 
broken bit of a wreck upon a wave, up and down, up and 
down, without advancing even when most seeming to pro- 
gress.’ If this is so, who will calculate the orbit of the “‘ new 
education” ? 


— The Art Interchange says that after the course of a few 
generations of compulsory teaching of drawing, people will 
read about those who could not draw in the present day as 
we do now about barons and knights who could not write 
their own names. 


— The death of the famous M’tesa, King of U, d 
baiter of missionaries, is announced. ing ganda an 


— A workingman’s a was opened in Berlin 
two years and a half ago with pupils, and last winter had 
1,013 pupils, with 26 teachers, mostly specialists. Theobject of 
the school is to furnish apprentices and assistants in every 
trade, during their spare hours, such instruction in drawing, 
science, and art as shall supplement the practical part which 
they learn in the shop. The number applying is so large that 
it has been found necessary to start a second class. Would 
not evening technical schools in this country meet the want 
felt by many young men in the trades and professions, and 
tend to solve the ‘‘ technical-education ”’ problem ? 


— Dr. H. F. Hamilton says that at least once a day girls 
should have their halters taken off, the bars let down, and be 
turned loose like young colts. ‘‘Calisthenics may be very 
genteel and romping very ungenteel, but one is the shadow, 
the other the substance, of healthful exercise,”’ 


— The board of regents of the University of Michigan have 
recently published a reply to the Memorial, in regard to the mat- 
ter of conferring the degree of Ph.D. honoris causa. The Re- 
port takes the ground that the memorialists are in error in 
saying that ‘‘in Germany the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is as much a professional degree as that in Theology, Law, or 
Medicine,”’ and cites in proof the fact that at the University 
of Bohn the degree of Ph.D, in the last sixteen years, has 
been conferred 760 times on examination, and 105 times hon- 
oris causa. In a single year the honorary degree was con- 
ferred by that one university on 18 persons. In view of these 
facts it is claimed by the committee that the argument of the 
memorialists, so far as it rests upon German precedent and 
custom, falls to the ground. In conclusion the committee 
recommend no change in the policy of the university. In 
short, because others have been, and perhaps still are, intem- 
rate in the matter of degrees, they see no reason for a pol- 
icy of total abstinence on their own part. 

— At Leipsic, Germany, the library of the Comenius Insti- 
tution loans books to teachers and educational writers. The 
free use of books is given to residents of Leipsicfor four weeks, 
and to non-residends for eight weeks. The library is open on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays from 2.00 to 4 00 p. m., but closed 
during the vacations of the Leipsic schools. For the protec- 
tion of the library, applicants who are not personally known to 
the librarians have to make use of references. Orders sent by 
postal-card are honored after receiving an official stamp. The 
expense of transportation is borne by the reader. The library 
is situated at 51 Sidonienstrasse, Leipsic. 

— The association of German drawing-teachers announces 
an exhibition of pupils’ art-work and of appliances for art-in- 
struction to be held in Berlin, during Easter week, 1884. A 

rize of 300 marks has been offered for the best essay contain- 
ng a collection of fundamental ie gy for art instruction, 
which shall be as universal os possible in their scope. The 
successful essay is to become the property of the association, 
and is to be published at its pleasure. 

— Signora L. Poet, who took a diploma in law at the Uni- 
versity of Turin, Italy, has been formally admitted to practice 
at the bar of that town, and is dignified by the title of “ avo- 


catessa.’’ 

— The School Con to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in August, 1884, will discuss the following questions: 1. What 
is the mission of the primary school with reference to fitting 


the scholar for his future profession? Is it, in particular, pos- 


sible to introduce hand-work into the courses of study? In 390 


case of an affirmative answer, what should be the plan for this 
new instruction, and by whom should it be given? 2. Isa re- 
form in French orthography desirable in the manner and to 
the extent proposed by Amb.-Firmin Didot? If so, what are 
the most proper means to accomplish it? Should the Teachers’ 
Society of French Switzerland institute a movement in favor 
of a simplification of orthography by interesting other societies 
of similar aims in the work? The first question is at present 
the object of special investigation by the governments of New- 
chatel and Geneva. The second subject, though not new, will 
especially interest teachers of secondary schools. 

— The city of Devil’s Lake, Dakota, known to the geen 
authorities as Creelsburg, is not yet one hundred days old, but 
already choice lots in it are sold as high as $2,000 apiece. It 
has seven large hotels, two banks, two papers, and many shops 
and factories. It is situated on Devil’s Lake, and, owing to 
its many natural attractions, is known as the “ Saratoga of 
Dakota.”’ The “ oldest inhabitants” are already beginning to 
tell tall stories of the infancy of the rapidly growing town. 

— One of the best amateur artists of the day is an eminent 
surgeon, who has declared that he first took up etching because 
it was a recreation which would have the effect of rendering 
his hand more delicate for his important professional work. 

— The London Times announces the death of August Hein- 
rich Riedel, the Nestor of German painters, who was born in 
1799 and has lived in Rome since 1828. 

— A recent vigorous agitation in New Zealand for the intro- 
duction of Bible-reading in the schools has been summarily 
extinguished by the vote of the Legislature, Mr. Green’s bill 
for the introduction of Bible-reading having been rejected by 
52 to 16. The educational system of New Zealand is non- 
sectarian, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GroreiA. — Miss Eliza A. Bowen has accepted a call to 
Jacksonville, Ala., to teach in a normal school established by 
the State of Alabama. As it is within a short distance of 
Atlanta, Miss Bowen’s letters to THE JOURNAL will be continued, giving 
Georgia news.——Prof. John Isham, of Atlanta, one of the most distin- 
of the nae to Talladega, Ala. We congrat- 

people man thoro ualifi: 
organize from the foundation ¢ city public schools. 


State Editor, J. T. Surrn, New Albany, Ind, 

INDIANA. —The members of the faculty of Purdue Univ., 
who had been associated with Dr. E. E. White, desiring to 
recognize the value of his work and personal worth, unani- 
mously passed the following resolutions on Sept. 3: 

Resolved, That during the seven years of his connection with Purdue 
Univ. his administration has been marked by vigor, originality, and emi. 
nent wisdom, and for the organization of this institution on a plan which, 
at that time, had no precedent, he deserves the highest praise. 

Resolved, That Purdue Univ. has suffered a most serious loss in the 
withdrawal from its 4° =" of one in whom firmness, kindness, and 
executive ability of the highest order are harmoniously blended. 

L. 8. Sec. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Il. 


ILLINOIS.—New school principals for 1883-4: 

Alvin, C. H. Gardner; Astoria, Mary R. Gaston; Auburn, F. W. Ford; 
Barrington, Arch 0. Coddington; Batavia (W. Side), 0. T. Snow; Bement, 
P. K. McMinn; Blackberry Station, H. B. Lane; Bureau Junction, J. T. 
Finn; Theo wi Castleton, Chas. k. Jordan; Cerro Gordo, 

am (E. Side), D. W. Reid; Chatham, J. T. Moston: 


catur (Fifth Ward), C. W. Schleppy; aquoin, Mr. wy 


Mr. Crist; 
ton; Maplewood, H.W Graham; Mattoon (E. Side), 


J.T. Long; Newman, E. 8. Smith; Niantic, M. E. Lockhart; Nokomis 
Mr. Miner; Oakland, E. O. Humphrey; Palatine, Chas. H. Austin; Pinck! 
neyville, R. B. Anderson; Plainfield. Milton R. Regan; Princeville Nels 


J. Black; yen hak . Henderson; Woodstock, H. C. Harris; York- 
00 


KEeNTUCKY.—James Lewis Howe, Ph.D., of Newb rt, 
a graduate of Amherst, class of ’80, has been egpetaael pee. 
fessor of Physics and Chemistry in Central Univ. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA.—The number of pupils enrolled in the schools 
of Hennepin Co. during the past year was 15,222. The Ex- 
celsior High School will have an Academic Dept. this year 
under the superintendence of Prof. Burch, late principal of the Osseo 
School.——The St, Paul public schools reopened for the fall term on the 
8d with an aggregate attendance of over 8,000 poe. employing 160 teach- 
ers. Free night schools will be opened Oct. 1 ——Delano U per School 
enrolled 92 pupils during the past year.._—-The public schools of Minne- 
apolis have opened with the largest attendance ever known on the first 
day. During the summer 1,200 volumes have been added to the high-school 
library, and Supt. i bring a large number from Europe.——The 
winter term of the Red Wing schools has — with a large attendance. 
=a” Reynolds is revising the course of study for the Faribault High 


MARYLAND.—The enterprise of Johns Hopkins Univ. was 
shown by the publication of one of its circulars in midsummer, 
filled with scientific notesin mathematics, physics, biology, and 
philology. A course of eighteen special lectures will be given next year 
to members of the Univ. on popes relating to instruction in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The following appointments to fellowships in sci- 
ence are published: In mathematics, G. Bissing and E. W. Davis of Bal- 
timore, and A. L. Daniels of Kendallville, Ind.; in physics, Gustav A. 
Liebig, Jr., of Baltimore, and Chas. A. Perkins of Ware, Mass.; in chem- 
istry, D. T. Day of Baltimore, J. R. Da of Macon, Ga., and E. H. 
—— of Allentown, Pa.; In biology, W. H. Howell and L. T. Stevens of 

more. 


MICHIGAN.—Plymouth is soon to erect a new union school- 
house.——Mr. E. H. Crane, of Petoskey, a well-known archae- 
ologist, has been digging in the bluffs on the Lake Michigan 
beach at Charlevoix, and has made some interesting discoveries, 
evidence of the existence of prehistoric man.——The annual report of the 
School Board at Grand Rapids shows a balance on hand of $9,642.11. A 
new six-room building is ordered. Thecity has 17 school-buiidings valued 
at $500,000; still there is not sufficient room.——Mr. CO. A. Bradley, of the 
Adrian schools, has resigned to accept a position in the schools at Denver 
Col., at $1,600..—The examinations for Lenawee Co. will all be held at 
Adrian this year on the following dates: Sept. 8, 22; Oct. 13, 26; Nov. 10; 
March 15, 28; April 12, 19; August 15,—-In Charlevoix Co., during the 
last year, 105 applicants were examined for certificates. No certificates of 
first grade were granted, only 3 of second grade, and 48 of third. The av- 
erage wages for men teachers is $28 per month,—for women, §22.—<The 
aggregate enrollment of the Ann Arbor High School during the last year 
was 505, 12 over that of any youn peseotne. The largest enroliments in 
single branches were,—English, ; elocution, 332; algebra, 244; Latin 

The number of non-resident — was 290. The tuition collected 
was $5,685.90, an amount which pays 7 cent, of the teachers’ salaries 
At the recent election Rev. Samuel H. Haskel), D.D., Mrs. Sarah H. 
Bishop, and Dr. T. P. Wilson were elected members of the Board 
years. Mrs. B. is the first lady ever on the Board. 


New Yorx.—H. Waldo Ring, of Boston, has gone to Soin 
to take charge of a school established by the New West Educa- 
tion Commission, that opens with great promise of success.—— 
A singular suit has been commenced in the State, by which 
Prof. Willard Fiske attempts to prevent Cornell Univ. from 
receiving bequests to the amount of more than a million and a 
quarter of dollars from the estate of his wife. The point made 
is that the charter of Cornell does not permit it to hold prop- 
erty in excess of $3,000,000, and that it had $4,000,000 before 
this bequest was made. 


Oxu10.—The National Normal Univ. at Lebanon opened its 
29th year with a splendid attendance in the new Univ. Hall, 


lately burned and just rebuilt. The regular classes were never 
so large before. There are 125 in the Scientific course, 40 in the Classic 
class, and nearly 500 in the Preparatory depts. ——The public schools 

under Supt. J. F. Lukens, who begins his sixth year in Lebanon. He is 
a very popular and successful educator.—Supt. B. B. Harlan, a fine 
scholar, a cautious manager, and a thorough success, is beginning bis fifth 
year at the head of the schools of Germantown. He has a most able co- 
adjutor in 8. Grant Harris in bis high school, a young man of promising 
abilities. —Prof, Addison Ludlum has built ap the schools of Morrow in 
a marked degree since he began his work three yearsago. He has the 
good will of the citizens and the love of the young folks. Morrow has not 
tur years enjoyed such uninterrupted prosperity in its educational inter- 
ests as it now has.——South Lebanon, though a small place, has 
schools under the charge of W. A. Wood, a rising youngteacher. At Mon- 
roe, J. F. Wolf has been re me assupt of schools. He is an enthus' - 
astic and suceessfal worker. e of his best teachers is Miss Carrie 
Hirsch, a lady of uausual culture and proficiency._—The National Nor- 
mal Magazine announces ite subscription price as 25 cents a year, It is « 


neat 16 page normal, deyoted to independent 
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i 
E Du- 
| ‘Gains’ 
red Smédiey; Fairbury, R. McCay; Farmer ares E. D. Bosworth; Galva, 
John McClenahan ; Greenville, A. K. Carmichael ; Greenup, Lewis 
Decius; Hinckley, Fred Mewhirter; Hoopeston, T. B. Bird; Hume, Jas, 
Kerrick; Huntley Grove, Mr. Kingman: Illiopolis, H. J. Locke, wee 
N. Betser; Milan, 
hool No. 2), H. D. 
Hatch; Monroe Center, Jas. Ridgeway ; Moline (High School), D. L. 
| Farm, J. M. Ready; Shelbyville, J. F. Hall; Sheridan, Henry 
Snareville, Al. Snare; Stanford, Mr. McGawan; St. Johns, Gertrude j 
Warder; Streator (Township High “ey R. Williams; Tamaroa, Edw. } 
Ward; Toledo, 8. C. Miller; Toulou, E. 0. Barto; Tolono, 8. R. Kyle; 4 
Vandalia, Joel M. Bowlby; Warrensburg, W. H. Givier; Washington, ; 
Jesse Hubbard; Washington Heights, Bessie Huntington: Wilmet } 
| 
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| 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—At Philadelphia, the upper floor of the 
school-building, 718 Filbert street, — four large, well-lighted 
rooms,—have been furnished for the office of Supt. MacAlister 
and his assistants; viz., Prof. Andrew I. Morrison, of the Boys’ Central 
High School; Prof. James F. ©. Sickel, principal of the Newton Gram- 
mar School; Miss Lydia B. Kirby, of the Girls’s Normal School; and May 
Haggenbotham, of the Friends’. In this selection of assistants Mr. 
MacAlister has shown keen insight into the nature of things. Both ladies 
and gentlemen are admirably fi for the arduous work in store for them. 


Sours Caro.ina.—Prin. B. R. Turnispeed, of the Camden 
Graded School, accepts the position of classical teacher in the 
Mt. Zion Institute of Winnsboro. Mt. Zion is a grand old in- 
stitution, sya a ite pupils some of the best men of 
the State. Here J. W. Hudson won the fame as a teacher, which will out- 
live the handsome monument erected there to his memory. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huutsville, Texas. 

Texas.—Mrs. Sue Warren, of Fort Worth, Decatur, at a 
meeting of the City Council, Aug. 31, was tendered the posi- 
tion of principal of the public schools at a salary of $1,000 a year. 
—The constitutional amendments were adopted. They will give to Texas 
blic schools for six months as the minimum term. They provide for 
] taxation to extend the school term. They also provide for better in- 
vestment of the immense school funds of the State.——Prof. Smith . 
dale has been appointed proctor of the State Univ. The opening of the 
Univ. at Austin will take place on Sept. 15.—— Prof. W. A. Banks, of Mar. 
vin Coll., takes the place of Prof. Ragsdale as president of Salodo Coll. 
—Prof. W. M. Crow has been elected supt. of the Galveston public 
schools. Prof. Orr takes his place as aw 5 of the Mineola schools. — 
Prof. Brooks goes to Tyler, and Prof. Kal, of Maberly, Mo., takes his place 
as supt. of the Gainsville schools.——Prof. Rounceville has taken charge 
of the Waco Female Coll., and Prof. John E. Pritchett has taken his place 
as president of Coronal Inst., San Marcus.——The forty State normal in- 
stitutes, held for four weeks, have proven reasonably successful. The 

State exhibits a vigorous ed life all along the line. 


Wromine.—One hundred thousand dollars have been given 
for a boys’ and girls’ college at Tacoma by ex-Prest. Wright, 
of the Northern Pacific railroad. 


Wisconsin.—Prof. J. E. Culver resigns the position of prin- 
cipal of the Columbus High School to accept +? in 
the Univ. of Dakota, at Vermillion.——Prof. D. Roberts 
has been reéngaged as principal of the Shawano schools,—sal- 
ary. $1,000.——Teachers’ examinations in the Second District 
of Dane Co. will be held as follows: Verona, Sept. 25-26; Mid- 
dleton, Oct. 2-3; Black Earth, Oct. 19-20. H. J. Taylor, Supt. 
of Schools, Black Earth. 


EpUCATION IN LouIsIANA.—The Schools Closed for Want 
of Funds.—A special dispatch to the eastern press says that to- 
day there is not a public school open in all Louisiana, Hon. 
E. H. Fay, State Supt. of Public Schools, in explanation of the 
situation, has written a letter, addressed to Ben. P. Edmunds, 
president of the School Board at Sparta, La., and says: 

DEAR Sre: Your favor of the 6th inst. reached me only last night, and 
I hasten to reply. You say people are constantly inquiring of me why 
they cannot have public schools, and ask me to state the reasons. This I 
will now do in as few words as ible. First, the General Assembly of 
1882 made little or no provision for their support, appropriating only $107,- 
000, all told, from July 1, 1882, to July 1, 1883, never before having appro- 
= less than $300,000 since the public-school system was first estab. 
ished. Out of this aforesaid amount they unconstitationally appropriated 
$30,000 per annum for two years to three universities, one at Baton Rouge 
and two at New Orleans. Your supt. enjoined this payment, but was non- 
suited, the Supreme Court holding that he had no right to protect the in- 
terests of the public schools, even though he did it at his own personal 
expense. The apportionment of the State Supt., made Feb. 24, 1883, of the 
fands of 1882, was enjoined by the city School Board of New Orleans, be- 
cause they were not given so much as the parishes were. Owing to an 
error in reporting “ funds on hand,” the Jane apportionment of 1882 had 
to be cancelled, but New Orleans had succeeded in drawing some 22 cents 
per capita of edacatable children,—some $13,000,—before the error was re. 
ported to the supt.’s office. True, this over-draft of New Orleans was out 
of the funds of 1881, and would never be collected to pay the rest of the 
State 22 cents per capita held up from New Orleans fands of 1982, and ap- 

rtioned to the rest of the State to make up the amount in Jaly, 1882, by 

ew Orleans. New Orleans claims that, notwithstanding the over-draft 
of the fund of 1831, she is entitled to a pro rata share of the funds of 1882; 
hence the tnjanction restraining the auditor from issning warrants on the 
fands of 1882. The case was decided in the lower court in favor of the 
State Supt., and was appealed by the attorneys of the New Orleans School 
Board, retarnable in February next. Your supt. has proposed that if 
will relieve those funds already from their injanction, 
and allow them to be paid out to the State, he will hold up from the av- 
propriation sufficient to satisfy their claim if it is decided to be a valid 
one by the supreme court in February, 1834, but he can get no reply from 
them. Your sapt. has exhausted all meansin his power to give what little 
appropriations have been made to the public schools of the State. 

The effect of this litigation, it is said, has been to close the 
— of Lay the State, outside of the 
cities, and there is no prospect of their) opening agiin until 
after the State election of April next. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— Bates Coll. at Lewiston has failed to realize the $100,000 
which was expected from the estate of the late Benjamin E. 
Bates of Boston. He subscribed this amount on condition 
that $100,000 more should be secured within five years. It is 
now decided, that, as some of these subscriptions consisted of 
notes and not of actual money, the condition imposed by Mr, 
Bates was not fulfilled. 

— Prof. L. A. Butterfield takes the dept. of Elocution in 
Colby Univ. the coming year. This is a valuable gain to the 
university. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— A joint resolution providing for the sale of the interest of 
the State in the Concord railroad on the best possible terms, 
and from the proceeds to devote $50,000 to Dartmouth Coll. 
for the aid of indigent students, $100,000 for a State library, 
$500,000 for the promotion of common-school education, is be- 
fore the legislature. ‘ 

— By a recent decision of the Supreme Court, Kimball Union 
Acad. gets $17,000 from the estate of the late James Boyd, of 
Antrim. In the will the academy was called Meredith Insti- 
tution, and the heirs contested the right of the academy to the 
bequest for this reason. 

— W. H. Upton, a graduate of Dartmouth, class of ’82, has 
been elected principal of the Watson Acad., at Epping. 


VERMONT. 


— Profs. Rankin of St. Johnsbury, and C. J. Alger of Bur- 
lington, were appointed by the Governor delegates to the 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky. 

— Prof. G. N. Webber, D.D., for several years professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy at Middlebury Coll., and at 
present pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Troy, N. 
Y., has been engaged for the next collegiate year to fill the 
place in Smith Coll. made vacant by the death of Prof. Phelps. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Samuel Thurber, A.M., leaves a mastership in the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, for the mastership of a private endowed 
school in Milton. This school has been in operation for sev- 
eral years for the purpose of fitting its pupils for college and 
business, and with Mr. Thurber at its Ave | its future success 
and usefulness are secured. Miss Lucia Bartlett of Plymouth 
will assist Mr. Thurber in this school. 

— Mr. Albert P. Doe is meeting with gratifying success as 
principal of the Story School at Marblehead. Mr. Doe has 
now been in this position seven years. Such long service in 
one place is a worthy testimonial of ability. In the high 
school J. W. Chapman succeeds W. W. Dodge, who leaves 
teaching for the medical profession. 

— A. W. Bachelor of Manchester (N. H.) High School has 
been elected to the principalship of the high school at Malden, 
and Lewis A. Burr, of Scituate High School, to the sub-mas- 
tership. This selection is flattering both to the discernment of 
Supt. Lambert and the successful work of the appointees. 

— Since our last issue we learn that George R. Dwelley, prin- 
cipal of the high school, has been elected to the superintendency 
of schools at Watertown, and not Prin. Wood of New Bedford, 
asannounced. Mr. Wood can afford to wait; he is doing good 
work at New Bedford. 

— The State Normal School at Bridgewater began its 44th 
year on the 5th inst. with an examination of candidates for 
admission. Of 62 applicants, 56 were admitted, 8 of whom 
were young men; 35 of the new class came from Massachu- 
setts high schools, 8 from academies and colleges, 52 have pur- 
sued high-school studies, 12 have taught. These facts augur 
well for the success of the new class. Theschool numbers 178 
students. The school-buildings have been repainted. The 
school and its surroundings are in fine condition. Nearly all 
of the last graduating class, numbering 34, were engaged in 
teaching at the beginningof this month, and more were wanted. 
— Fitchburgh schools open with an unusual number of 
changes. In the high school Miss Cora L. Hill, who goes to 
Hyde Park, is eucceeded by Miss Julia M. Joel of Fitchburg, a 
aduate of the school and of Smith, 1881; Miss S. W. Fos- 


man of East Hampton, also of Smith. In the lower schools 
Misses Helen E. Wallace, Alice M. Townsend, May V. Esta- 
brook, and Alice Abbott have resigned, — the former to 
go to the West, the two latter to pursue their normal 
training further,—and Misses A. Edith Bemis, Delia A. Cough- 
lin, Mary O. Harwood (graduates of the high school), and C. 
Etta Littlefield have been chosen to fill vacancies. The excel- 
lent special teacher of writing, Miss Nellie F. Livermore, 
takes charge of a primary school now that writing is no longer 
a special department. Mrs. Mary F. Marble, special teacher of 
singing, has also resigned. Miss Lucy A. Hayward leaves her 
position here for one superior at Newton Upper Falls. Within 
a short time ten Fitchburg teachers have been called to other 
places at largely-increased salaries. All teachers of last year 
not named above have been reélected, but two are taking 
lengthened vacations. 

— The series of fall institutes will commence Monday, Sept. 
24, the first being held at Otis, Monday and Tuesday, the 
second at Windsor the Thursday and Friday following. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Supt. Leach of Providence met the teachers of the public 
schools Saturday, Sept. 8, for the first time in the new school 
year, to address them as to some of their duties, also as to 
methods. He spoke particularly of reading, as regards correct 
pronunciation, gestures, etc. Rev. E. M. Stone was present 
to represent the school committee. 

— There seems to be a desire on the part of manufacturers 
to pay carefal attention to the provisions of the new truant- 
law in this State. Although many of the towns have ap- 
pointed truant officers, no violations have yet come to test its 
working. 

— Mr. Thomas H. Clarke, formerly “y public schools in 
Newport, was thrown from a carriage in Jamestown recently, 
and quite seriously injured. ‘ 

— Rev. Jos. H. Nutting has been appointed by the town 
council as a member of the school committee. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 


— New Britain voted to accept the offer of the authorities of 
the Normal School to take 40 primary scholars to be taught in 
the model school in the normal building under the charge of 
Miss Luddington, of New Haven, and Supt. Bartlett. 

— At Simsbury, Miss Hattie Caldwell, of Bloomfield, will 
teach in East Weatogue district ; Miss Lucy Carpenter, in 
Terry’s Plain; and Miss Emeline Bartlett in New district. 
Miss Josie Butterfield is to teach in the graded school at Thom- 


aston. 
— Litchfield schools will be in charge of Prin. Mortimer A. 
Warren, of Collinsville. 


ick, resigned from ill-health, is replaced by Miss Mary E. Ly- 


— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have purchased the entire stock 
of Harper’s Magazine from the commencement to 1880, aggre- 
gating over 140,000 numbers and a large stock of bound vol- 
umes. The plates having been destroyed, the numbers back of 
1880 can never be reprinted. They afford them at unusually 
favorable rates. 

— Macmillan & Co. have in preparation a new edition of Mr. 
T. H.Ward’s English Poets, revised throughout and augmented 
with extracts from the three poets recently dead. Rossetti will 
be treated by Mr. Pater, O'Shaughnessy by Mr. Gosse, and 
James Thompson (author of The City of Dreadful Night) by 
Mr. Phillip Bourke Marston. 

— The Meistershaft System, a short and practical method of 
acquiring complete fluency of speech in the Spanish language, 
by Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, is to be published in fifteen paris, 
of which Part I. is now ready by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
Price, for fifteen books and correction of exercises, $5 00; single 
parts, 25 cents. This system has been strongly indorsed by 
good authorities in Europe and America. Students will do 
well to secure the instructions laid down in this System. 
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the Study; Pt. 4, Readings and Recitals. $1.25. 
“T have never met with any other book on the sub- 
that can be com for general useful- 
er, 


kest for learning to read ject ti 
its applicati | ness.” — Prof. James 
nary methods of teaching emee" a to the ordi 


The next number of Les Rtcrtariones Put- Small and 
ress 


A condensed yet comprehensi LOLOGIQUES will come out October 1. The subscri 


[See also last page.) Address 


1 refer.| BEILW’S THE ARTIST AND HIS MIS- 
large SION. A Studyin Asthetics. $1.50. 
“* After a careful reading, I am free to commend it as 


¢ | Pils in our high schools and seminaries of learning as 


ot comprioe te sist SAUVEUR, Randolph, 71, | TO SELL OR LEASE, 
’ ustrated ua uarter 
Sbpropriate examples, as KINDERGARTEN. acre of land and five ballding Soman 24 
duction. Corres solicited. For ti | GARLAND and Miss Wzsrow will reopen their |-room ounds 
booksellers, or by the publishers, ale by all Kindergarten Normal Clase at Chestoat Street, Bos balla good and the 
NAT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, eral culture and ability’ to sing are. requisite to the wants of home schogl, | Bulletin 


is' easy. Apply at once to 


may desire to get an insight into the true ends and aims 
of esthetic culture.” —Prof. C. Porter, of Lafayette. 
LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Manual 


the Language especial! for 
By AUGUSTIN $1.00. 
a 
on 


° 
rooms,— 
stooping rooms,—and large hall suitable for a| “model of conciseness and clearness of ex- 
Ite 


rty is on a line of Re Uy 


HIRAM ORCUTT.” Special liberal terms for examination and in- 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., formed. At home after 
Pur 6, from 2 to 8 P. M. M N. E. dence 
Hawley St, Boston. | JOHN POTTER & 00,, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


STEEL 


In 90 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
PENS for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
. 818 tt IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., New York. 
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Sept. 20, 1883. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


= COMMUNICA TION 
LATIN GRAMMARS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Dear Str:—My attention has been called to an advertise- 
ment in THE JOURNAL with the following caption: “‘ What 
Latin Grammar do Boston Teachers Prefer?’’ As I have 
taken considerable interest in this question, and being conver- 
sant with the facts bearing upon the controversy, I desire to 
correct some statements in the advertisement referred to, 
which, to say the least, are ambiguous and misleading. 

It is claimed, therein, in behalf of ‘‘ this grammar,’’— 

1. That ‘some years ago, at the request of Dr. Gardner, the 
Principal, the Latin School Committee (presumably of Boston) 
recommended this Grammar for use in the Latin School.”’ 

2. That ‘nearly every year since the same recommendation 
has been made.”’ 

8. That “in 1877 it was recommended for all the schools by 
the unanimous report of both the Supervisors and the Com- 
mittee on High Schools.”’ 

4. That “in 1879 or 1880, 1€ out of the 18 members of the 
Board present voted for its exclusive use, it being already used 
(as it is to-day) in three of the Boston High Schools.” 

5. That “this year (1883) an effort was made to throw it out 
of those schools, on the plea that a uniformity would be better, 
and the Committee on Text-Books invited the publishers of 
Allen & Greenough’s Grammar to appear in its behalf. They 
did so, and suggested that the fairest way to solve the question 
would be to allow the teachers to use the book they preferred, 
and thus let one book gradually and naturally work the other 
out, and so secure uniformity.” 

As Harkness’s Latin Grammar is, and has been, the only 
Latin Grammar authorized for use in the Boston Latin School, 
the Boston English High School, the Boston Girls’ High 
School, the Boston Girls’ Latin School, the Dorchester High 
School, the Charlestown High School, and the East Boston 
Higt School, since its publication, nineteen years ago, it is evi- 
dent that the statements above are made with the intention to 
injure that author. 

Let us see what the facts are: 

1. The first statement, or claim, above made for ‘this 
Grammar,” relates to a recommendation of the Latin School 


Committee, said to have been made “‘ some years ago.”’ An 
examination of the records of the Boston School Board fails to 
show that any such recommendation was ever received or acted 
upon by that Board. 

2. If the first claim is false, very likely the second is true. 
If the first is true, it is evident either that Harkness’s is a very 
superior text-book, or that ‘this Grammar” is a very inferior 
one, or both. If the first claim is true, is the second probable ? 
Is it credible? Who does not know that it is not true? 

8. No such recommendation wasever received or acted upon 
by the Board. 

4. Read the claim. In 1879, May 6, the Committee on Text- 
Books reported as follows: 

“To the subject of text-books in Latin, your Committee 
have given the most patient and careful consideration. Many 
and conflicting opinions have been pressed upon them from the 
highest authorities, from those teaching the language and those 
selling the books. They are strongly of the opinion that uni- 
form text-books in Latin are very desirable, so that a change 
of residence and of schools shall not render a change of books 
necessary, and so that pupils from the same family attending 
different high schools may study in harmony in the home cir- 
cle. With this view, the Committee unanimously recommend 
the adoption of Harkness’s LATIN GRAMMAR and Gilder- 
sleeve’s Latin Primer for use in all the high schools, to the 
exclusion of all other text-books of the same grade in the study 
of this language; and they do so, not alone because the ex- 
penditure of money for the change is far less than for any 
other suggested, but also for the better reason that the books 
proposed are more desirable in every respect.”’ 

This order was adopted May 26, 1879, so far as the large high 
schools of Boston, mentioned above, were concerned; although 
a motion was made and lost at that meeting, by a vote of nine 
to ten (not sixteen to two), that the schools be permitted to use 
either Harkness’s, or Allen & Greenough’s Grammar (not the 
latter ‘‘ exclusively’’). On the 25th of May, 1880, an “‘ order” 
was introduced authorizing Allen & Greenough’s Grammar to 
be used as a text-book in Latin, if the teachers in any school 
preferred it to Harkness’s, which *‘ order” was ‘‘laid over.’’ 
On the 8th of June, 1880, this order was taken from the table, 
and a vote was taken on its passage, resulting in six yeas and 
Jifteen nays (still not sixteen to two). No other action was 
taken relating to Latin books in 1879 or 1880. Now read the 
claim again, in the light of the records. 


5. The only shadow of truth there is in the fifth statement 
is, that the Committee on Text-Books invited the publishers of 
Allen & Greenough’s Grammar to appear in its behalf. The 
only “‘ effort’? made by any one in relation to Latin text-books 
was that made by the above-named publishers, who publicly 
boasted that this year they would secure the vote of the boar 
to permit the use of their Latin grammar in the high schools of 
Boston (thinking that circumstances this year were peculiarly 
favorably for them), and the effort of the publishers of Hark- 
ness’s Grammar to prevent such a vote. The representatives 
of both grammars were invited and appeared before the com- 
mittee. At this meeting it. was urged in behalf of Allen & 
Greenough’s Grammar, that, as it was still permitted to be 
retained in the three outlying districts, its use should also be 
permitted in the high schools of the city (in one of which it 
had once been covertly introduced by the publishers, without 
authority and without expense of the board, and again ex- 
cluded as soon as the trick was discovered). The question was 
asked by the committee how many of Allen & Greenough’s 
Grammars were used last year in the three outlying schools, 
and an examinatiou of the books of the Supply Committee 
showed that just three copies had been furnished during the 
whole year, and no more. 

Now, note the inconsistency of this fifth statement: 1.‘ This 
grammar’’ is already used (exclusively) in these three schools. 
2. An effort is made to throw it out of these schools. 3. Its 
friends suggest that “the fairest way to solve the question 
would be to allow the teachers to use the book they preferred, 
and thus let one book gradually and naturally work the other 
out, and so secure uniformity’?! Such suggestion was made, 
but not with reference to these schools. It was the plea in 
behalf of Allen & Greenough’s Grammar that it should be per- 
mitted to be used in the high schools of Boston as well as the 
three accessory schools. The committee unanimously decided 
that no such permission should be given. They took no vote 
further than that, and did not for a moment consider the ques- 
tion of permitting Harkness’s Grammar to be used in the three 
outlying schools,—it had not been thought of by anybody, as 
it was a matter of no consequence. When these districts were 
admitted to the city of Boston, no change in text-books was 
made necessary, and the schools still continue to use Allen & 
Greenough’s Grammar, when they use any. 

8. R. WINCHELL. 


Boston, Sept. 10, 1883. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISS PRATT’S 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


— If you wish to have a good house to live 
in when you are old, you must lay a brick 
every day. 


PITTSFORD, Mass., Sept. 28, 1878. 

Sirs:—I have taken Hop Bitters, and rec- 
ommend them to others, as I found them very 
beneficial. Mrs. J. W. TULLER, 

Sec. Woman's Christian Temp. Union. 

—A polite man is one who listens with in- 
terest to things he knows all about when they 
- told by a person who knows nothing about 
them. — 

— Dr. Graves’ Heart Reguiator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 
sleeplessness. 

— Temptation rarely comes in working-hours. 
It is in their leisure time that men are made 
or marred, . 


and Chamomile 
. W. Maddox, Up- 


— ‘Dr. Benson’s Cele 
Pills cure nervousness.”’ 
per Fairmount, Md. 


— It is hard to believe a man is telling the 
truth when you would lie if in his place. 


— Don’t spread yourself too much, young 
man. You have no idea how extremely thin 
you may be. 


MINiIstERS Sound ITs PRAISE. 

Rev. Mr. Greenfields, Knoxville, Tenn., 
writes as follows: ‘*‘ Samaritan Nervine per- 
manently cured my son of epileptic fits.”” Here’s 
food for thought. Sold by druggists, $1 50. 


— Puffing a bottle of gin bitters, as a medi- 
cine, is a serious undertaking for a temper- 
ance editor, 


— Hardly a newspaper printed but speaks of 
a sudden death by mand disease. Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator would have cured it; strong 
assertion; but many have said they were taken 
from the grave by it. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


— The waiter inferred that the guest had 
taken a little something before supper, from 
the mere fact of his ordering “tied fraters and 
chork pops.” 


gga tetter, ringworm, and all scaly 
diseases. he remedy, Dr. Benson’s Skin 
Cure. $1; druggists. 


— Many men resemble the clam, for you can 
see all there is in them when they open wide 
their mouths, 


— Indulgent parents who allow their chil- 
dren to eat heartily of high-seasoned food, rich 
pies, cake, etc., will have to use Hop Bitters 
to prevent indigestion, sleepless nights, sick- 
ness, pain, and — death. No family is 
safe without them in house. 


Family and Day School for Young Laties, 


BELMONT, MASS. (six miles from Boston). 


The 18th school year will begin Sept. 20. Circulars 
on application. 432 e 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s ere ag 9 Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course gf Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
andap tus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 21st St., 


Graduates = High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of spending a year 
or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St.,. . . Boston, Mass., 


for Special Business, Modern Languages, or 
General Culture. 


Young ladies wishing to study French or German 
will find unusual facilities at very low rates. 


The fifty-sixth year begins Sept. 12. 432 c cow 


3 CALENDAR of the 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ly Illustrated. 64 pages. SENT FREE to 
ans musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Mass. 
The and in music, Literary 
HOM E/or young ladies, in the world. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! tren.” 


(new) E. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
AN OPTICAL WOND 


Ae 


A NEW, original, cheap for pre and 
i hotographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures an 

wien Works ike magic, and delights aud mystifies 

everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive cir ular 
MURRAY Pus. Co., Box 78, N. Y. City, N.Y. 


For pleasure 
and bneiness, 


oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
H. R. PALMER, Mus. Dec. 

CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 

$7.50 per doz, by Express; 75 cts. each by Mall. 

The CONCERT Gems is issued in parts of 32 pages each, 
at 20 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
(in one order), when sent by Express. ° 

ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy & 
CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Ropdoiee Street, 
NEW YORK. OHICAGO. 


RING SENT FREE | 


The publisher of the well-known and papules Literary and 
Family paper, The Oricket on the Hearth, wishing to 
: secure 100,000 new subscribers for the 


next three wonths, and believing that 
all who so subscribe will be so de- 
lighted with the paper that they will 
thereafter renew their subscriptions 
for the year to come, now makes the 
following unprecedented offer: Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-Five 
Cents in postage stamps, we will 
send The Cricket on the 
Hearth for Three Montha, and 
to every subscriber we will send Free an Elegant Heavy 
Rolled Geld Plate Band Ling, swituble for lady or 
gentleman ‘These rings have been manufactured expressly to 
our order, to be given away to subscribers to our pepe They are 
warranted genuine Rolled Gold Plate, cannot distinguished 
from solid gold rings, and are guaranteed to wear well aud give 
perfect satisfaction. Do not confound this ring with the cheap, 
worthless washed affairs advertised by irresponsible yy Re- 
member this ring is warranted just as represented. It is suitable 
for lady or gentleman, would make a beautiful present for either, 
and is worth more than double the amount we ask for both it and 
@ three-months’ subscription to our paper. State size you wear 
according to the numbered circles here given. Do not send 
strings or slips of paper. You can ascertain the number of your 
size by fitting another ringover the circles, Remember, we will 
send one of these beautiful, valuable and durable rings free to 
any one sending 25 cents for a three mouths’ subscription to our 
per. Tuas Cricxer oy Hzarta is a mammoth 16-page, 
column illustrated paper, filled with charming Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Kuowledge, Puzzles, 
Games and Stories for the Young, Wit and Humor, and every- 
thing to amuse, entertain and 
instruct the whole family. You = 
will be delighted with it, as well CLG og 
as with the valuable premium /, LI 
we offer. Five subscriptions and 
five Rings will be sent for $1.00; 
therefore, by getting four of your 
friends to send with you, you 
will secure your own paper and 


— free. This great offer 
made solely to introduce our 
paper, and is the most liberal 
ever made by any reliable pub- 
lisher; take advantage of it at 
once, Satisfaction guaranteed | 
or money refunded. As to our 
on Me we refer to any publisher in New York. Address 


OORE, Publisher, No. 8 Park Place,NewYorks 


TEACHER, 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT Aj SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


Or any information about school matters, write to 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager, 


426 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Street, New York. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekee 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
advice given in choice of schools. References to 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc, 415 m 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Ass ta, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Iam very much pleased with the promptness of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau in aiding me to ob- 
tain a pe ition. Within a few weeks after regias- 
tering I received knowledge of many vacancies, to one 
of which I was soon after elected, 

Miss ADA ANDRUS 
Asst. High School, Lanark, Ill. 
Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
435 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACOOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 

taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 

the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those guplesing teachers, nor to 
e 


teachers until supplied. 
K. COYRIERE & 


34 Hast St. (Union Square). 
~Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, an all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.— and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
rope. 427 az 


and Eu 
Teachers Wanted. 


We are Grade Teachers, 
8 Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


27 Teachers Wanted, mo, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNA’ of 
1883, will be sent to any adr ess, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Adar N. E. PUBLISHING ‘ ). 
16 Hawley Street, Mass 
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EDUCATION. 
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| 


Some Late Publica t ion S. 


Title. Author. tublisher. Price. 
The Navy in the Civil War: The Atlantic Coast. - Ammen Scribner’s Sonus, N ¥ $1 00 
The Navy in = The Gulf and Inland Waters. 1 
From sburg to t vy - - - ampbreys 
The Life o and the History of Revolution. “ ea 30 
History of the Northern Pacific Railroad. - - Smalley os « ad 3 00 
Plato's Best Thoughts. New edition. - bed os 1 50 
Maycock’s Primary Drawing Cards. - - - Maycock Ulbrich & Kingsley, Buff NY 2 
Word Method. - - - - - - Webb “s 
La Parole Frangaise. - - - - - Sauveur & Daell. L Sauveur, Randolph, Vt 50 
Modern Spanish Rea - - ° - - WIKo Ginn, Heath & Co, ton 1 65 
The Storied Sea. - - - - - - 8 E Wallace Jas R Oagood & Co, Boston 
By the Gate to the Sea. - - - - - Murray Harper & Bros, N Y 15 
Fore and Aft. A Story of Actual Sea Life. - Dixon Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 2 
Round a Posada Fire. Spanish Legends. - - Middleman Capples, Upbam & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Invisible Lodge. - - - . - rooks Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Among the Lakes. - - - - - - WOBtoddard Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
The Great Northwest. - 7 - - - Winser G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. - - T ¥ Crowell & Co, N Y 2 50 
English Men of Letters. - - - - - Sheridan-Oliphant Harper & Bros, N Y 75 
In the Carquinez Woods. - - - - - Bret Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 00 
Young People’s Life of Washington. - - - Wm MThayer Jobn B Alden, N ¥ 65 
American Common th Series: Virginia. : - Cooke Houghton, M & Co, Boston 1 25 
Tne Song Tower. - - . Laffern & Ferguson Biglow & Maio, N ¥ 6" 
Scottish Sketches. - - - - - - Barr Am Tract Society. N Y 1 2 
Thicker than Water. - - - - - Payn Harper & Bros, N ¥ -20 & 1 00 
His Triumph. - - - - - - - Denison Lee & Shepar1, Boston 1 00 
Sister Ridnow's Sacrifice. - - - - Wilder Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 1 00 
Voyage of the Wanderer. - - - - - mbert Macmillan & Co,N ¥ 7 50 
Fertilisation of Flowers. - - - - Miller 5 00 
Memorial Tributes. - - - - - - Sanderson E B Treat, N Y 1 75 
Oar Northera and Southern B - - - Samuels R Worthington, N ¥ 5 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Jas. W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have on hand one of the largest stocks of Chem- 
ical Glassware and supplies found in this coun- 
try. They import chemicals and glassware 
directly from the best German and Bohemian 
makers, and are thus able to supply the best 


materials for the laboratory to educational in- 
stitutions, free of duty, at the lowest rates. 
To those desiring goods they will furnish their 
illustrated catalogue. 


** BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, com all . 
Qa annoy 


ing Kidney and Urinary 

Tue Fair Haven (Vt.) Marble and Marble- 
ized State Co. make in THe Journat of this 
week, and also in THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
for October, an announcement of a Slate Stone 
Blackboard of unequaled durability, and re- 
markable for the ease and facility with which 
school work is performed upon it. It has long 
been known that black, dark chocolate, and 
purple surfaces are trying and injurious to the 
eyes of pupils. This company are now super- 


seding the old colors by the dark green, which 
roves to be entirely free from ali objections. 
ese Slate-Stone Boards are as lasting as the 
building in which they are placed, and are the 
cheapest and best school Board ever made. 
Write as above for terms, etc. 


We invite the readers of Tur JouRNAL to 
notice, in another column, the advertisement | 
of “‘ An Optical wonder,”’ made and sold by 
the Murray Hill Pub. Co., Box 788 New York 
City. Itis an exceedingly useful device, both 
for pleasure and business purposes. It is an 
original, cheap lantern for projecting and en- 
larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque 
pictures, and objects. We have used one of 
these instruments, and find that it works like 
acharm. For projecting and enlarging pict- 
ures this lantern has no equal for the price. 


It delights the young intensely, and serves to 
give them not only entertainment but valuable 
instruction for a winter evening. Send to the 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., New York, for a full 
and free descriptive-circular, which will give 
all information about prices, size, etc. Don’t 
fail to investigate the “‘ Optical Wonder.” 


DONT DIE IN THE HOUSE, “ Rough 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS 
Swasey’s Blackboards are the best. This fact 
is established by indisputable evidence, viz., by 
years of actual use in thousands of schools with 
entire satisfaction to all. 
J. A. Swasey, Manofacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


ImPorTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp: and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator ; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Ho stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bet- 
ter for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Mr. Harry Benson, teacher of music in 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, resumes lessons 
this week, at 14 Music Hall Building, in Eng- 
lish and Italian Singing; also in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Method and sight-singing. 

The Demand 
For first-class vocal and instrumental Music Teachers 


is greater, at this 
tine for those wanting | good the 


[RAM ORCUTT,” 


Manager of Bareas of Ed 


Hawiey Street, Boston. 


CITY OF WORCESTER 


THE FASTEST STEAMER ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
AND THE EMPRESS OF AMERICAN WATERS. 


Of the many improvements afforded the trav- 
eling public, particularly the charming route 
between Boston and New York, of Long Island 
Sound, by the New-York and New-England 
railroad and the Norwich line, probably none 


was such a rapid advance in comfort and satis- 
faction as the placing in service of the palatial 
steamer ‘City of Worcester.’”’ In building, no 
efforts or means were spared to make her, as 
she was designed and desired to be, the most 
elegant in apportionment, as well as the fastest 
steamer plying the Sound. That she has ful- 
filled the wishes of her builders and the grati- 
fication of her owners fully in the latter respect 
is demonstrated in the following extract, taken 
from a correspondent’s letter to the New Lon- 
don Day, which appeared in that journal on 
August 31: 

“ A few nights ago the new eteamer “ Pilgrim ” of the 
Fall River line, the largest boat which plies Long Island 
Sound, fell in with the palace steamer “ City of Wor- 
cester,’’ of the Norwich line, and a little brush ensued, 
which the “ Pilgrim” folks construed as a regular trial 
of speed, inasmuch as it resulted in showing their craft 
alittle ahead. ‘They felt particularly elated over this 
encounter, and sent little messages to the effect that 
she must barn poor coal, and that if she desired to keep 
company with the big boat from down east she must get 
better coal and get in new grate-bars. The jubilations 
of the Fall River Pilgrims made Captain Lamphear, 
Engineer Joe Carter, and everybody on board the 
** Worcester,”’ feel as though the time had come to have 
a square trial of the speed of the two steamers. The 
** Worcester’s” opportanity came on Monday night, 
when on her trip to New York she fell in with the 
“ Pilgrim” off Gull’s Light. At that point the two 
magauificent steamers were abreast of each other, and it 
soon began to dawn upon the men in the * Pilgrim’s” 
wheelhouse that the encounter meant business. Minute 
by minute, and inch by inch, the “* Worcester” poked her 
nose in front and showed her heels to the down-easter. 
The ticker showed that at Sand's Point the “* Wor- 
cester ’’ was just 18 minates in advance of the “ Pilgrim.” 
No messages have been received during the last 72 hours 
on board the * Worcester ’’ from the gentlemen who are 
running the “ Pilgrim.”” Monday night’s trial simply 
demonstrated the fact that the “‘ Worcester”’ is the 
fastest, as she is the finest, steamer on Long Island 
Sound. Not even in steamers are the best goods always 
done up in the largest packages. Captain Lamphear, 
shake! Engineer Carter, your coal wiil do,” 

Not only in speed, as demonstrated in the 
above extract, does the ‘* Worcester’ excel in 
sound travel, but it is the unbiased opinion of 
many hundreds of travelers between New York 
and Boston, and vice versa, that in her furnish- 
ment nothing has been omitted that could pos- 
sibly add to the convenience, comfort, and en- 
joyment of patrons. Brilliantly lighted with 
Incandescent Electric lights, her 200 spacious 
staterooms, connected with electric ca/l-bells, 
elegant promenade deck, and the menu of the 
magnificent dining-room is such as will gratify 
the taste of the most fastidious connoisseur; in 
all combining to make the palatial steamer 
** City of Worcester” what she has been termed, 
the Empress of American waters. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old oapettan, retired from practice, having had 

laced in hands by an East india missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of sumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung A ffections; 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf. 
fering, 1 will send free of charge, to ali who desire it, 
this reci in German, French or English, with fal 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 


with stamp, naming this W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 


Waen the scalp is covered with dandruff, 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap will be found infallible. 

Hill's Hair Dye, black or brown, 50 cents. 

A BEMEDY for Indigestion, Consumption, 
Dyspepsia, Weakness, Fever, Ague, etc., Col- 
den’s Liquid Beef Tonic. 


October 


Atlantic, 


Now ready everywhere, contains: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 
Historic Notes of Life and Letters in Massachusetts. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD: 
A Roman Singer. (VII., VIII.) 


HENRY JAMES: 


En Province. VI. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS: 
Menadism in Religion. 

GEORGE P. LATHROP: 
Newport (VIII, IX.) 


CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK: 
A Playin’ of Old Sledge at the Settlement. 


Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club. 


35 Cents a Number. 
$4.00 a Vear, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years, and n 


Classics, Apecimen eand Catalogue free 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


should secure copies of our Inter- 
by their translation, word for 
ow include all the Standard 


VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


416 CHARLES DESI 
School W. CLARK School 
Supplies. pa to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBRARY SPECIALTIES, 


Danner Revolving Book Cases. 
Perfection Dictlunary - Holders. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


STEEL 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, \ 
AND HIS OTHER 


STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS meovcsous me WORLD. 


jE QU 


Whole “ 
“ 


Misses’ 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back, and Boned, $2 25 


Soft, 
Children’s and Infants’, - - 


IPOISE WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have ac- 
quired is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

The Cut represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned and 
with full bust ; the construction of inside of bust, under fulled piece, is that of 
a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust-support is provided within a 
waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists,as made for Children and Infants, par- 
ticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety o 
sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention this journal. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a sn 
1.75 | measure around waist over dress, 
1.75 | give it to us in inches. 
150 For Children and Infants, take chest 
1 00} measure also, and state age of child. 


Sof:, 
Boned, 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. 


Address the Manufrs., 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF 
JESUS,,’ by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, price 
15 cts., and “SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS,” 
by Samuel Wainwright, D.D., price 25 cts, 
are two new books just published in THE 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey Street, N. Y. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Insfitutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
juperintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Cext-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made, Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


Text and Reading Books for 1883-4 


N. TIBBALS & SON'S, Publishers, 
404 124 Nassau St., New York. 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book inco tes more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe 
cific directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has n universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents, 

ddress NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
SECOND- 
school-Books 


Bought Sold, and Exchanged. 
Send for Catalogue. 
378 


A. 8, CLARK, 
34 Park Row, New York. 


Solid Slate -Stone 
BLACKBOARDS. 


We ed to 1 table, 
School Biackboards of dark-gresu Blate, 
specimen and prices. Address, 

FAIB HAVEN MARBLE AND MABRBLEIZED SLATE 00., 

Fair Haven, Vermont. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB Rarrs. Send 
stamp for ee og Catalogae Teach- 
ers — th Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SonEDLER’s SuPERIOR 
GLOBES —q hand. Price on 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


_ The New and Charming Operetta, 
‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 


{s pronounced the most successful retta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Po reserva and Sing- 


ing Classes for pone people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced. 
Specimen —- sent on receipt of 75 cts. 
CARI F. HANSON & CO., gy 
(Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


O Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. lao a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, PeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Daten, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Amert- 
can History, Keebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes’ Mistakes’ in 
Teaching, &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slating, Cheney Glokes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 

Everything ased In Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Ov SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


MONEY. 


& OO., 


application. lies,all «inds. 
18% Bromfield 


hool Sa 
RY D. Poy 
8t,, Boston, 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 
set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 
Paorsix Pos. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 os 
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A REAL 


SKIN CURE. 


There is only one, and that with simple name. 

“ My skin, which has been covered with scaly sores, 
has become clean, smooth, and soft as a lady's. My 
hands were covered with little dry scabs. have 
disappeared, and I am better than I have been for 
twenty years, using Dr. Benson's Skin Cure.” —A. M. 
NoBLE, Selma, N. C., July 3, 1882. 

Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and ex- 
ternal treatment at same time, and it makes the skin 
white, soft, and smooth. It contains no poisonous 
drugs. $1.00 at any first-class druggists. 


VITAL QUESTIONS! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of 
the nerves and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always ? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly, 

‘Some form of Hops!” 

CHAPTER I. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physi- 


cians: 

‘* What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs; such as Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, retention or inability to retain urine, 
and all the diseases and ailments peculiar to 
women,”’ 

And they will tell you explicitly and emphat- 
ically, ‘* Buchu.” 

Ask the same physicians, 

‘* What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, ague, 
etc.;” and they will tell you: 

“ Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined with 
others equally valuable 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 

[Concluded next week.] 


RI 1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 

N Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 


potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Me 

Merchants, Bankers, L and a whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, yoyo of the blood, stomach, 
idneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv~ 


ine is invaluable. 

the move (WHET GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 
 LINIEIRIVIE 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

CONQUEROR. | 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education, 
BOSTON: 


SUPPLIES 


(1) Teachers with Desirable Positions. 

(2) Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 

(3) Academies, Seminaries, and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 

(4) Business Firms wiih Amanuenses, Bo: k-keepers, 
Copyists, Short-hand Writers, Type Writers, and 
Confidential Clerks. 

(5) Gives Parents Information of the best Schools. 

(6) Rents and Sells School Property, 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instraction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register, Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

{Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


GOOD WORDS. 


' “T write to thank you for the very excellent position 
you have secured for my sister. Could she have select 
€d a position to best suit herself, I doubt if she could 
have done as well.” E. T. T. 


“I wish herewith to add my testimony to the efficiency 
of your Bureau. I have had dealings with two others, 
but yours is by far the best.” J. H.W. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted the “ Society for the Encouragement 
‘of Home Study” Price, $3.00. Also, 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50. 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsTORY STORE, 
839 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


$66 ore worn. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


THE INEFFABLE ONE. 


— As the spokes of a wheel are attached to 
the nave, so are all things attached to Life. 

This Life ought to be approached with faith 
and reverence, and viewed as an Immensity 
which abides in its own glory. That Immens- 
ity extends from above and below, from be- 
hind and from before, from the north and from 
the south. It is the Soul of the Universe. It 
is God himself. The man who is conscious of 
this disease, nor pain, 
nor death, — (Hindu ndogya U; 
Williams. ‘ 

— God is Light, more resplendent than all 
suns.—Hindu (Upanishad), Tholuck. 


— How, then, can they worthily extol that 
being, hidden by his brilliance, who melts them 
in his effulgence ?— Persian ( Desatir). 


— That light is the shadow of something 
more resplendent than itself, and so on up to 
the Light of lights.— Persian (Desatir). 


— That diviner Sun, bid in the golden vase 
of visible light.— Hindu (Yagur Veda), Conway. 


— By him who thinks Brahma is beyond 
comprehension is Brahma known. He who 
thinks him comprehended does not know him. 
Kuown as the one nature in every thought, he 
is truly known.—Hindu (Kena Upanishad). 


— The height and the depth of the whole 
world have their center in thee, O my God! I 
do not know thee, what thou art, but I know 
that thou art what thou alone canst be!—Per- 
sian ( Firdusi). 


— Ah, me! so poor, can I declare that friend, 
who never had another friend his like,—none, 
therefore, who could know his soul ?—Persian 
(Dechelaleddin Rumi). 


— One cannot attain to it through the word, 
through the mind, or through the eye. It is 
only reached by him who says, “It is! It is!” 
Hindu (Katha Upanishad). 


— Supreme Being soars above thought and 
imagination. We are lost when we would com- 
prehend or even suspect that which He is, 
How vain, then, to seek words worthy of that 
Being! Let it suffice us to adore in reverent 
silence !—Persian (Dschelaleddin Rumi’, 


BE CAREFUL! 
The genuine “‘ Rough on Corns” is made only by 
E. 8. Wells (Proprietor of “‘ Rough on Rats’’), and has 
laughing face of a man on labels. 15c. and 25c. Bottles, 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Srchevetie of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictoriai Family Bible, 

and make from $235 to $75 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.I. 


ANTED —Ladies and Gentlemen: We furnish 
light, simple work, sent by mai! any distance, and 
pay a good price when finished; it can be done at home 
during leisure hours or as steady work; the work is 
easy and rules simple, This is no nt $2 
to $5 made daily; no convener. and no stamps for 
reply. We have a great demand for our work, and fur- 
nish steady o_o. For particulars, address J. 
BuTLAND & Co., Manuf’ra, box 2,067, Boston, Mass. 


A TRUE FRIEND. 

This large and finly Illustrated volume contains 
choice extracts and essays from the best Authors, giv- 
ing their best thoughts on Life, Character, and Conduct, 
Selected and arranged by A. J. CAMPBELL, Esq. “A 
look which attracts all classes.’’ Our Agents take from 
45 to 40 orders per week. Agents wanted. For 
terms apply to the Publisher, J. 8. — 


Berea, Ohio. 
ADIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 


N EW E ITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
.. tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. Sit 
The People’s Dictionary, 


AND EVERYDAY ENCYCLOPEDIA, Containing Over 
25,000 Words,—omitting what everybody knows,— 
compiled from WEBSTER 30,000 synonyms, a complete 
dictionary of rhymes, abbreviations, foreign words and 

hrases, business, nautical, musical, and law terms, my- 

hology, etc. ject, on which clear, 
satisfactory information is given. A Book of 700 pages 
4x7, for $1.50! The same information cannot be 
bad elsewhere, nor in as convenient or accessible shape, 
for less than $30. Saupe yegw free. Outfit $1.00. 
THAYER, MERRIAM & 0O., Arch 8t., Philadel., Pa. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


ND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By CoL. PARKER, 
land. For terms 
apply city and town 4 YOUNG & CO., 


25 Arch Street, Boston. 
TREASURY 30,000 SOLD! 
OF SONG 


ore Agents Wanted 
comic, sentimental, and sacred, —in gra’ 
ety. Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $1 00 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. H Aly prai 
by such eminent critics as , Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 


Selis veryfaat. home-circle and wants 
it For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 
Street, Boston. 


300 best-loved gems of song 


APPLETON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 


The Home Library. 


Forming the eleventh volume of “ Apple- 
tons’ Home Books.” With numerous Il- 
lustrations. By ARTHUR PENN, editor of 
The Rhymester.’’ 


CONTENTS. — A Plea for the Best Books: On the 
Buying and Owning of Books; On Reading; On Fiction 
(with a List of a Hundred Best Novels); On the Fae | 
and its Furniture; on Book-binding; Gn the making o 
Scrap-Books; On Dairies and Fam ‘A Records; On the 
Len ingand Marking of Books; Hints Here and There; 
Appendix — List of Authors whose Works should be 
found in the Home Library. 


12mo, cloth. Illuminated cover, Price, 60 cents. 
Il, 


Conflict in Nature and Life: 


A STUDY OF ANTAGONISM IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THINGS. For the 


Elucidation of the Problem of Good and E 


Evil, and the Reconciliation of Optimism 
and Pessimism. 12mo, cloth. Price, 2.00. 


“' This anonymous work is in the most comprehensive 
sense an ethical essay upon buman life in connection 
with the order of Nature, It is a philosophical inquiry 

undamental problems o 
Science Monthly. 


IIL, 
Mediaval Civilivation. 


By GrorGs BArToN ADAMS, Professor of 
History in Drury College, Mo. New Vol- 
ume in History Primers. 18 mo, cloth 
flexible, Price, 45 cents. 


CONTENTS. — Introduction; General Character of 
the Period; The Holy Roman Empire; The Roman 
Church and Christianit ; The Germans; Charlemagne; 
Attempts at National Organization; The Feudal Sys- 
tem; The Empire and the Church; The Cruesades; The 
Revival of Learning; The Growth of Commerce and its 
Results; The Rise of the Nations; The Church and the 
Refoamation; Conclusion. 


IV. 


Christian Literature Primers, ‘in: 


Edited by Prof. GEO. P. FISHER, D.D. 


THE POST-NICENE GREEK FATHERS. 

A. D. 325-750. By the Rev. Gmoreer A. 

JACKSON. 18mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 

Vou. 1. THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS AND THE 
APOLOGIST OF THE SECOND CENTURY, A. 
D. 95-18). Cloth. 

Vou. Il. THE FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENT- 
URY, A.D. 180-325. 18mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
each. 


Don't 
A Manual of Improprieties and Mistakes 
prevalent in Conduct and Speech. No. 2, 
Parchment Paper Series.’” Uniform with 
** English as She is Spoke.’’ Square 16mo. 
Price, 30 cents. 


vi. 


The Normal Music Course. 


A Series of Exercises, Studies, and Songs, 
defining and illustrating the Art of Sight- 
Reading, progressively arranged from the 
First Conception and Production of Tones 
to the most advanced Choral Practice. 
First Reader. By Joun W. Turts and H. 
E. Hott. Square 12 mo, Boards. Price, 
40 cents, 


Vil. 


Cumulative Method for Learn- 


ing German. 


ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OR HOME 
INSTRUCTION. By 
SPRING. 8vo, cloth. Price, $150. 


The “ Cumulative Method” is based upon the theo 
that in the acquisition of a foreign language every a 
able faculty should be brought into active service. 
‘Thus the author makes the ear a usefal auxiliary in dis- 
tinguishing and determining the verbal modifications 
which the gender of German has hitherto made so te. 
dious and dificult, by availing himself of certain vocal 
cues to which the subject noun in each case furnishes 
the key-note. These constantly reappear in new rela- 
tions and combinations, until the word with all its varia- 
tions and idiomatic uses has become thoroughly familiar 
to the learner. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest (Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. . 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing fall par- 


Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
27 =x Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hegistrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Ox 


FORD, GEORGIA. 

‘Emory College was organized in 1837, It is located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For ormation 
write for me to the President, ATrrious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., ord, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Hae For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. MAGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. Water K, 
Foss, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West 8t., Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


MEE WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rey. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized , t the States in the Union. 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
es | of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sezes. 
6, 1883. 
pal. 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, 
65 az Address E. H. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ny Special and Ad- 
Regular course of s ‘Oo years. 
vanced Course for of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will with entrance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 


dress Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot 


h Sexes. BRIDGEWATEE, Mass, 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 84LEM, Mass, 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGaAg, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bewes 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0orTT. 188 


E TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE of the NEW 
YorK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL fer Kindergar- 
ten Teachers, with Model Kinde » No.7 E. 22d 
8t., will re-open October 4. Prof. KRAvS, Mrs. 
M. KRAvS-BOELTE, Principals. 


aes PHILA. NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 
KINDERGARTNERS, .- 


with Kindergarten, Intermediate Class, and School, 
will reopen Oct. 20. 
Mrs. M. L. Van Ktrx, Prin., 
435 f 1333 Pine Street, Phila., Pa. 
PREPABATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches, lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 
BBOTT ACADEMY. For Young Ladies. The 
fifty-fifth year opens on Thursday, Sept. 6. For 
information or admission apply to Miss PHILENA Mo- 
Prin., Andover, Mass. 


KINDEBGARTEN. 
TRAINED, at STATE 


MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
nducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


R. AND MRS. HAILMAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS, at La Porte, Ind. Send for 
to Mrs. ENDORA »asabove, 432g 
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‘THE PREFERRED LATIN BOOKS. 


From W. L. CUSHING, Rector Mark Hop-| From GEORGE LY WAN KITTRIDGE, In- 
kins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn., structor in Latin, Phillips Acadimy, Ez- 
Sept. 8, 1883. eter, N. H., Sept. 7, 1883 


“I have received and partly examined the 

“ After nine years’ thorough ane conselen- specimen pages of Harkness’s Lessons (Com- 
tious use of Allen & Greenough’s Grammar, | pjete Latin Conrse for the First Year), and the 
we, in this school, have renounced it, and have | copy of Lincoln’s Ovid, and am much pleased 
returned to Harkness’s work. After examin- 


with both books. I shall use them with my 
ing other school grammars, I am persuaded Preparatory Class. I regard the Latin Lessons 
that Harkness’s is the best.’’ 


as the most promising introductory Latin 
book I’ve yet seen.”’ 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Aster Piace, New York: 
Invite the attention of School Offices and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEW’* SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS THE MODERN SPELLER, 
FRANKS EN COMPOSITION BLANKS, SPELLERS, 
MACVICAR’s NEW ABRITHMETICS, CAMPBELIWS U. §. HISTORY, 
Sent for Circulars. SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Deuble-page Colered Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Exominaiion sent post-paid for 35 Cents 


PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; ‘‘ Having carefully ex- 
amined ARMSTRONG'S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HisTORY.I consider it quite equal to a similar class of 
books recently published in — > The style is clear and simple, the prominent and important facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginners it is admirable, and as a 

book in connection with a larger work, for older students it will be found invaluable.” 
solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address, 
435 e A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 

_ Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. In paper (for 

Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's a geen. is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 


our schools and academies, are not —— toenter uponaregular 
c ical course. New edition now ready. A han 2mo 
volume, 815 pp., ¢! 1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
Sa. with a view to introduction in school or college, 


cents. - 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York, 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. $8. BARNES & CO. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


The most beautiful illustrations ever pnt into a 
school text book, by the best artists, and equally excel- 
lent literary work, commend these books. NUMBER 
ONE PCBLISHED. Nos. 2and 3in press. Series 
to appear Address 

HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
32 Bromfield Street, boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 
Copyright sales for six menths, 323,542 
volumes. 
Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


J 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


Worcester’s New Spellers,| mownoe's readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
"| MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
&o., &c.,, &o. MONROE'S Reading Charts. St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books' PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTOR: — | WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
OLARE. & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway.) POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 
PUBLISE YORK. | HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
Leighton’s History ef Home; | BERARD'S New U. S. History. | 16 astor Place, 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; | GO9DRICH’S Child's History. 
Meetel’s French Course ROYSE’S American Literature NEW YORK. 
and Keliegg’s Lessenus in Eng- A 
lish and Migher Lessons in English; ROYSE’S English Literature. 
and Hygione. APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
161 Wabssh Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston.| PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 00,’8 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph logy 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog.” ets 
R 9a I ns in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


1542z 112 Fourth New York. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


Parker’s Exercises 


—IN— 
English Composition. 
THE BEST, AND THE 
MOST GENERALLY USED. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 40 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Unio tem Dra 
br. Brooks's hormal thematical Br Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
ndard ourse Mental and book that ma 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining = Written. profit during the fale | and 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


uals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow ony 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W. OHBISTERN, CARL SCHOENHOF WAKER RKE 
37 W. 234t., New York. 146 Tremont Bt, Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTR 
“ UCTION, beginning with the spoken and written Language and ending with 


grammar, always using French in t 

Just Out: LA PAROLE FPRANCAI 

‘ SK L. SAUVEUR and A. N. Van Da 
particular given to pronunciation, & the book aims also to familiarize om 
pages of exercises, which can be used also with the Petites 
Teach DA Pp sending 50 cents to the following address : De, L. BAUVE BR, Randolph, Vt. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & O0O., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 
School Teachers. 
For Common Schools. some, (60 ots.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 

ty For Catalogue and particulars address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 

7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam/’s 8 of Atlases (1 vois.), to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ot) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sec 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each ase 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 
Pocket Classical Dic 75 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, isthetics, and Logic 


Sturtevani’s Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. [ifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home ng. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, matied on application 
to the Pohiiahers 


AN EDITION OF 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 
is now published, Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


For HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES, attention 
is invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 
which is very popular and is very widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


N ta.); W. O. Perkins. WHIP- 

Ver their Publi | WILL cts, CHIMES (60c). BONG 

cations and Works of Retire ECHO (75 cts.)—All are good. cheerful, vontal collec- 
Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction | tions of schoo! music. 

WELCOME CHORUS ($1); 

rS8t.| WREATH (1.00); By Perkins. 

THOS. NELSON & 80 ($1.00) Female Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Publ LLIER, LL.D LLECTION (81 00). HAIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ($1). 

ish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. | Foiik OF SINGING ($1.00). All are excellent books 


by the best compilers. 


4 THE SINGERS’ WEL- 
For Sin Classes. COME (75 cts,) By KEm- 
erson. PEERLESS (75cts.); By W. O. Perkins. THE 


IDEAL (765 cts.) Classes with either of these books are 


sure to be successes. 
REDEMPTION (1. 
For Musical Societies. Novello edition. 
new and remarkable work is well worth practicing. 
Also. the easy RUTH and BO4AZ (65 cts.), and the fine 
scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE ($1.00). Also 
all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number of Sacred 
and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists. 
SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC. 
For Choirs. TION ($1.25). TEMPLE (91:09). 
HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00), ANTHEM HARP 
$1.25. EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS ($1.25). 
JHURCH OFFERING ($1.25). GEM GLEANE 
($1.00), and many others. Send for descriptive lists. 
Auy book mailed for the retail price. Lists free. In- 


iries cheerfully answered. 
VLIVER DITSON & CO., 
432 


451 Washington Street, Boston. 

PorRTER & COATES, 

Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. | 
Dickens’s Child's History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Latest Text-Books. . 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials 

(To be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo, cl. $5.00. 
Weisbach’s Mechanics, Vol. I1!.; Kinematics a 

the Machinery of Transmission. Trans. by Prof. 

J. (To be ready 20) 8vo,cl. 5.00 
Wood's Mechanics of Fluids. (Shortly.) svo,cl. 1.50 
Thursten’s Materials of Engineering. Parr I. 

Non-Metallic Materials. (Now ready.) 8vo, cl. 3.50 
Thurston's Materials of Engineering. Part LI, 
_Jron and Steel. (Now ready.) 8vo,cloth...... §, 
Nichols’ Water Supply, from a Chemical and San- 

itary Standpoint, //ates. «Now ready.) 8vo cl. 2.50 
Dubols’s Strains in Framed Structures, Pilates 

and Working Drawings. (Now ready.) 4to, cl. 10.00 
Mact'ord’s Kinematics and Practical Mechan- 

ism. With many beautiful Wood-kogravings, 

(fo be ready Sept. 20.) 8vo, cloth............... 5. 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


14 & 16 
Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 


109 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


*,* Our new Catalogue (Sept.) now ready. Free by mail. 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


School Officers to the following 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Descriptive Circulars 
on application. 


137 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Co. 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Ceographies. 


invite the attention of Teachers and 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Hlectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


o| Thalheimer’s Ceneral History. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 
and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


28 Bond Street 
NEW YORK.” 


8S Hawley St 
BOSTON. 


Established 1826. 


MAKERS OF 


Just Oat; S DEUTSCBE BUCH DE 
B SAUVEUR SCHULE. 80 cts. A f 
eachers at half Puttadel, 
bi } the author, Prof. A. N, Vax 1145 Spruce Bt, Philadel 


on application. 


IVISON, 


PERRY & COQ, London, 
STEEL PEns, 


19 Samples and Prices of SCHOOL PENS sent 


BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 00. 


Sole Agts. for U. 8, 
| New York. 


| 
| 
| 
> 
| 
| 
—— 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., 
THE NURM TT 


